


ARTICLE 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TODAY: 
A FEW REFLECTIONS 
[= completion of Canon Roger Lioyd’s book on The Church of 


England in the Twentieth Century by the publication of his 

second volume provides a natural opportunity for some reflections 
upon his subject. This article makes no attempt to review that volume 
which, like its predecessor, contains in its author’s words ‘a series of 
pictures’ or ‘selective samples’ in illustration of its theme rather than 
a systematic survey. It should at once be added that these ‘ pictures’ 
and ‘samples’ are often of great interest and value and that they will 
certainly be of use to the future historian. The second volume shares 
the merits of the first, and though these merits are not seldom obscured 
by extravagance of language and by some lack of a just sense of pro- 
portion as well as by some casuainess about details, it can fairly be 
said that in this last respect there is now less cause for criticism. And 
the book deserves praise throughout for refusal to confine itself to ‘the 
famous men and the resounding events’. Great part of the final in- 
stalment is devoted to the daily life of the Church, to its parochial 
ministry, to the ‘witness of the cathedrals’, and to the Church and 
housing. We should be fortunate if ecclesiastical historians in the past 
had thrown their net so wide. it is perhaps an inevitable result of the 
author’s episodic method that these often admirable surveys leave us 
with a sense of incoherence. The ‘ Prologue’ and ‘ Epilogue’ do some- 
thing to bring the book into focus. But the author is hardly at his best 
in these passages of general reflection. They are naturally and prima- 
rily concerned with the matters to which his book gives particular 
attention, and though it would be utterly unfair to accuse the book as 
a whole of unconsidered optimism, we are none the less moved to 
doubt whether its contents and its comments give an altogether just 
and reasonably balanced picture of the strength and the weakness of 
the Church of England in the twentieth century. 

A short article can certainly not achieve such a picture. But a few 
suggestions may have their usefulness; some of them arise from con- 
sideration of Canon Lloyd’s book; some are offered independently of 
it. He lays great and justified stress upon the decline of party ani- 
mosities in the Church of England. He is wholly right about the fact 
and, it need hardly be said, equally right in welcoming it. But it would 
be easy and dangerous to draw too wide a conclusion from these happier 
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Church’ need not and ought not to be regarded as the monopoly of 
another movement within the Church. They display an openness of 
mind which may rightly be called liberalism at its best because it is 
ready to criticize itself and its hastier conclusions; it is learning the 
profitable lessons of adversity, as other movements have learned them 
in the past, and there is good ground for hope that it will be a powerful 
aid in bridging some wide gulfs of misunderstanding. 

In the seventeenth century English churchmen, harassed by Rome 
and Geneva, were plunged in debate on the nature and differentia of 
Anglicanism. A guess may be hazarded that when, a hundred years or 
so hence, our own times can be coolly regarded by some synoptic mind 
they too will be judged to have made a contribution to the same great 
argument. Some of the circumstances are not dissimilar. Rome is in- 
fluencing us once again through neo-scholasticism and the liturgical 
movement, Continental Protestantism through the Barthians and the 
revival of Lutheran studies. The reaction against Liberalism and some 
forms of humanism, the emphasis on Biblical theology, however ill- 
defined, the movement away from Hellenism towards Hebraism, the 
revival, among churchmen of all types, of concern about the Church 
as a divine society, all in their different ways stir deep questions in a 
body which draws its life and tradition from so many diverse and 
tangled roots. Many of these currents of thought and sympathy bear 
down with a perplexing power on the Church of England, closely 
linked as it actually and historically is with national secular life and 
deeply conscious as many of its best minds have been of the need for 
what Dr. Sanday used to call a certain ‘inclusiveness of thought’, for 
keeping open the ways between the spiritual and the secular in genera- 
tions like our own when the one may so easily become unintelligible 
to the other. Another, and in a sense more urgent, though not more 
weighty, issue presses upon us in the field of Church order. What is 
the essential nature and what the indispensable powers of episcopacy ? 
Can the Church of England securely lay upon it the immense weight 
which it commonly has to bear in our negotiations with other commu- 
nions? Where do our fundamentals begin and end? Dr. Norman Sykes 
in his recent and most interesting lecture’ on Daniel Ernest Fablonski 
and the Church of England has reminded us once again of a former 
famous ‘essay towards Protestant Union’. It remains an open question 
whether English churchmen in the twentieth century will think them- 
selves obliged to ask more than Archbishops Wake and Sharp asked 
two and a half centuries ago. 

Even the most superficial sketch of a few of the burdens and deci- 
*S.P.C.K., 1950. 
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sions laid upon the Church of England at the present time must arouse 
the question of the human resources upon which it can call for facing 
them. It has been estimated that since the beginning of the present 
century the number of clergy may have diminished by nearly a half. 
If this is so, and there is no doubt that the diminution has been great, 
the reasons for it are not hard to see. We are not concerned to examine 
them once again here, but rather to point to the present results of the 
shortage and to ask how far it is being or is likely to be repaired. The 
main results are that a great many men are sadly overworked, that 
they are compelled to leave undone much that they desire to do, and 
that they get neither adequate holidays nor much opportunity for read- 
ing. At present the number of ordinands each year hardly makes up 
for the annual wastage; there are no sure signs that it is likely to in- 
crease with any rapidity to a figure which would materially enlarge 
the total force at work. The number of separate parishes will no doubt 
be reduced by reorganization schemes; on the other hand, there will 
be many new districts, ard ultimately new parishes, as the redistribu- 
tion and re-housing of the population proceeds. These facts are familiar. 
But it has to be remembered that even in the best days the clergy in 
the great towns were hardly able to keep pace with the work they 
would have wished to do; the position now is far more serious. And 
meanwhile the great increase in cost of living and the repeated losses 
which the Church has suffered through recent legislation have made 
finance an ever-growing preoccupation. 

Religious statistics are notoriously fallacious. They cannot, however, 
be altogether set aside, and they tend to give support to the view held 
and expressed by many who have some right to judge, that the Church’s 
influence upon national life has greatly diminished during the past half- 
century. If this is so, the facts briefly recorded above supply only a 
fragment of the explanation, but we cannot enter here upon another 
‘diagnosis of our times’. It will be more profitable to indicate some 
reasons why the Church, despite the grimly hampering conditions of 
its present task, neither is nor need be depressed by them. First, they 
are being increasingly recognized and realistically faced. This process 
has not yet gone far enough, but there are many signs of it, in the 
training of the clergy, in the spirit with which they undertake their 
work, in the slow but growing understanding by the laity of the part 
which they must play. If congregations are smaller, they are coming 
to be better instructed, more effective members of the ‘one body’, 
more conscious of the opportunities and needs of the Church through- 
out the world. It is as true as ever it was that a good parish priest has 
influence and wins welcome far beyond the bounds of his regular flock. 
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And although the wisest judges are slow to venture opinions about the 
influence of the B.B.C.’s admirable work in the field of religion, and 
about many other ways of appeal to the popular mind, it would be 
foolish to doubt that wherever there is clear and vigorous presentation 
of the Christian Gospel it is met by a growing sense of need. 

These brief and cursory comments would be unpardonably inade- 
quate if they failed to give some notice to a question which must ever 
be present to the thoughts of anyone who believes that the Church of 
England still has great and indispensable work to do. He asks himself 
how far its clergy, so reduced in number and so hard pressed as they 
are known to be, are capable or can be helped to become capable of 
facing the needs, and not least the intellectual needs, of this generation. 
No one who knows them doubts their general devotion. A great part, 
at least, of their vocational training is far better than it used to be. 
But everywhere among our people there is great ignorance of the Bible 
and of the Christian faith. The task of ‘translation’ or ‘communica- 
tion’ so that men and women, for the most part narrowly and techno- 
logically trained, may understand the language and the meaning of 
religion is a task that demands elasticity of mind and the power to 
think. Communism presents its votaries with what appears to them to 
be a coherent system of thought about life and destiny. There is urgent 
need that the Church’s faith should be set forth intelligibly and con- 
nectedly, and that its presentation should deserve the respect of able 
minds. Canon Lloyd justly refers in his book to the service done in 
this respect of late by Anglican laypeople, and our Church owes a 
great debt also to the writings of distinguished Free Churchmen. But 
it will be a disaster if the English clergy fail to recover a reputation 
for good learning. It is not surprising that in these hard times that 
reputation has suffered ; it must not be forgotten that the parson, now 
often working alone in a large parish, has wider pastoral responsibilities 
than his brothers in other communions. Yet the need remains. It is 
not easy to staff the theological colleges adequately. There is room in 
many departments for far more men of special knowledge and teaching 
capacity than we possess. The cathedral chapters are largely absorbed in 
administrative work. Much is indeed being done by clergy schools and 
special courses of post-ordination training to stimulate study. But far 
more thought and far more money will have to be devoted to theological 
education if the Church is to give its ministry the resources it needs and 
deserves. If during the coming years this is effectively recognized, and if 
financial anxiety can be progressively removed from the minds of its 
clergy, the Church of England will be strengthened to face its responsi- 
bility with sober but increasing confidence. ALWYN DUNELM: 

















NOTES AND STUDIES 


A HEBREW-ARAMAIC LIST OF BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK TRANSCRIPTION 


THE list to which I invite attention was published by Bryennios more 
than sixty years ago, at the end of his introduction to the editio princeps 
of the Didache.* This list took up about twelve lines in the manuscript 
on fol. 76a, between the second Epistle of Clement and the Didache 
itself. From the outset Bryennios made every effort to produce an 
edition of the Didache worthy of the document which he was privileged 
to make known. He knew, or at least thought he knew, what he was 
dealing with. 

Unfortunately, we cannot say the same of the list which is our con- 
cern here. Bryennios failed to grasp either its nature or its importance. 
He merely transcribed it—not too carefully—as if he were concerned 
solely with making known the content of his manuscript. Still, this 
transcription might of itself have been enough to provoke useful 
researches, were it not that Bryennios was led to present the list 
inaccurately. In the manuscript this list bears the following title: 
dvopata t&v BiBAiwy wap’ éBpaios. From zap’ <Bpaios, Bryennios 
straightway concluded that the list must be in Hebrew (transliterated 
into Greek). His interpretation of the title runs: ra dvépara . . . Tav 
Tis maAads Avabyxns €Bpacoti cai €AAnvioti (Op. cit., wpodey., p. put’) 
a hasty deduction which could have been avoided by a small know- 
ledge of Aramaic. Thus it came about that no one took notice of a list 
of Hebrew titles in a Greek manuscript of the eleventh century, for 
this was regarded as scarcely a matter of interest. We may add that 
the very considerable stir caused by the publication of the Didache 
was hardly likely to direct peoples’ minds to what must have seemed 
a mere curio. 

It is surprising, however, that Rendel Harris, who had delved much 
into manuscripts and old texts, should have failed to perceive the 
importance of the list.* But, at this time, he too had his attention drawn 
elsewhere. Lightfoot also failed in this. He gives the content of the 
manuscript, based on Bryennios’ list, yet forgets to mention the list 
of Old Testament books;} and so the list came to be completely 


* Ph. Bryennios, A:dayi) trav Scdexa droordAwy, "Ev KwvoravtwourdAn, 1883, 
mpodey., pp. pul—pyn’. : 

2 J. Rendel Harris, Three Pages of the Bryennios Manuscript, Baltimore, 1885 
(no pagination). Fol. 76a is one of the three pages reproduced. 

3 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, 1, St. Clement of Rome, vol. i, p. 122. 
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forgotten. In fact the same list, wholly recast, is in Epiphanius, but, as 
far as I know, no one except G. Card. Mercati has perceived the very 
special problems entailed.‘ He sought solutions, however, without 
attaining any positive results for the question as a whole. Because the 
list of the Jerusalem MS. was not at hand, the data were too slender 
for an explanation that would win conviction. But the list of the 
Jerusalem MS. completely alters the situation. Hence it is now oppor- 
tune to discuss briefly some of the problems implied by its data. 

For reasons which will appear later, pride of place must go to the text 
formerly published by Bryennios. It is in the manuscript now numbered 
54 in the Greek Patriarchate Library in Jerusalem, fol. 76'°. The 
manuscript is dated 6564 of the Greeks =a.D. 1056.” A transcription 
of the text as it stands, with numbers added to facilitate reference, will 
be given first. 

+ dvopata ta&v BiBAiwy map’ €Bpaiors : 

1. Bpwid * yéveois. 2. eAouypdO - ELodos. 3. ddouxpd * AeviTiKdv. 
4. Sunood * inood viod vauy. 5. €AedeBBapi* Sevrepovdpov. 6. odrdaPip* 
GpOpol. 7. Sapov@- ris pov0. 8. SiuaiB- rod iwdB. 9g. Sdoodris * rev 
Kpit@v. 10. odepreAin * padrypiov. 11. SvenpoujA * Pacey a’. 
12. daddovdepou7A * Bacirev BP’. 13. Sapadayrjp - Bacredy y’. 
14. dpadaynip * Bacirevdv 8’. 15. SeBpriauiv * wapadevropévwy a’. 
16. Sepuapiv * mapadertopevwy B’. 17. Saparew) > rapoywudy. 18. 
SaxodAcO* exxAnovaoTys. 19. cpa opin dopa dopdarwv. 20. dvepéep * 
iepepias. 21. SaaBapoiap * Swdexarpddnrov. 22. Synoatov~ joatov. 
23. SueeLexiyjA* ieLexinA. 24. SadaviyA* SavyA. 25. décdpa* Ecdpa a’. 
26. Sad€cdpa* écdpa B’. 27. deabrjs - eoOrp. 


My readings differ from those of Bryennios, here and there, on points 
of detail. 


3. dduxpa (Br.) instead of ddo:xpd, of this there can be no doubt; cf. 
Epiphanius, De mens. et pond., 23, odSwiexpd. 6. MS. odidaBip instead 
of odidaBip (Br.). 9. MS. ddcodrifi. A letter is in fact written over the 
final mu; I read this letter as a nu (with Rendel Harris). Bryennios read 
it as an eta, and read Sdcodriny ; but it is difficult to think that he is right. 
The shape of the letter rather suggests nu, though admittedly certitude 
on this point is impossible. I incline to think that the copyist queried 
the reading of his original, and accordingly wrote nu above mu as an 


* G. Mercati, Note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica (Studi e Testi, 5), 
Rome, 1901, pp. 17-27. Unfortunately, I came upon this essay too late to be able 
to use it. 

* For the general description of the manuscript, see A. Papadopoulos-Kera- 
meus, ‘JepocoAvputix? BiBAob7xn, "Ev TlerpoumdAc, 1891, vol. i, pp. 134-7; for the 
list, p. 135. A very accessible phototype reproduction in Lightfoot, Apost. 
Fathers, 1, St. Clement of Rome, vol. i, p. 474. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 137 
alternative. Nu fits in with the Aramaic form of the word (plural in -in). 
23. SueeLexuA instead of 5xeLexe7jA (Br.). Bryennios may have wished to 
introduce a correction, but the manuscript reading is certain. 

For the text of Epiphanius, I use Dindorf.' It is true that Paul de 
Lagarde produced a later edition of the De mens. But the only new 
elements for establishing the text consisted of two manuscripts (Brit. 
Mus., Or. add. 17148, seventh century, and Or. add. 14620, ninth 
century) of an old Syriac version of Epiphanius’ opusculum.’ Unfor- 
tunately, for the very special matter which concerns us, the Syriac 
version would serve only to mislead. 

It is clear indeed that a Syriac translator (a fortiori a copyist after 
him, freed from all regard for the original Greek) would to some extent 
recognize the Aramaic forms of Epiphanius, and would be tempted to 
try to correct them where they seemed to him corrupt. Both translator 
and copyist did so. Two examples bring this out very clearly: thus 
8ueadw9, which is certainly a corruption, first of all slipped, unchanged, 
into the translation (La\}s9). Then came a copyist who put in the 
margin dm’th’loth(A, LaX{Ls09; B, LaX{ks0). He realized that the word 
was short of the consonant T, since both Syriac and Aramaic derive 
a substantive from the same root MTL; and so, quite naturally, he 
supplied it in his own language. De Lagarde accepted the marginal 
reading as better in itself, and restored in the Greek 5ue8aAw@ (Dean: 
d°methaléth). So too with SadSovSeno0u7A. The translator simply trans- 
literated as best as he could, X{asoyo9/9. Such an unwonted form 
could hardly survive without the original text to vouch for it. A copyist 
(perhaps the same one) undertook a correction \{axaayo9ls, and rele- 
gated to the margin the reading he had in his text, Salaspogls. But 
this marginal reading was once again corrupt, so that it is now in A, 
Nlasollely (notably, the third 3 has been taken for e< estrangelo). 
De Lagarde kept the reading of the text, which seemed to him in- 
trinsically better, and has restored in the Greek SadovSecapounA (Dean: 
dadidh shamii’ él). 


* Epiphanii opera, vol. iv, De mens. et pond., 23; P.G. 43. 237 seq. 

2 P. de Lagarde, Symmicta II, Géttingen, 1880, pp. 150 seq. (Greek text with 
German translation) ; for the text of the Syriac version, see also P. de Lagarde, 
Veteris Testamenti ab Origene recensiti fragmenta apud Syros servata quinque. 
Praemittitur Epiphanii de mensuris et ponderibus liber nunc primum integer et ipse 
syriacus, Géttingen, 1880; or better, J. E. Dean, Epiphanius’ Treatise on Weights 
and Measures. The Syriac Version (Stud. in Anc. Or. Civ., 11), Chicago, 1935. 
Dean adds to his English translation a phototype reproduction of MS. Or. add. 
17148 (=A), with a collation of Or. ad. 14620 (=B), and P. de Lagarde’s 
previous edition. I am using Dean’s edition here, as providing all the data re- 
quired. In the manuscript reproduction, the list with which we are concerned 
is on fol. 60, cols. a-b; ed., p. 111; English translation and notes, p. 44. 
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It is, however, a mistake to correct the Greek by a priori methods 
from the Syriac, if we are seeking not the form which in itself is more 
correct, but the form which was in the version used by Epiphanius. There 
is no guarantee, indeed, that the corrections introduced by the version, 
and accepted by de Lagarde for the Greek text, are not related to 
corruptions which already existed in the text of the list incorporated 
by Epiphanius in his opusculum—supposing anyway that the list existed 
before him. Moreover, if it happens that a certain number of these 
corruptions appear to be common to both extant texts of the list, it is 
evident that such similarities can be important for establishing the 
literary relationship of one text to the other. It is therefore better in 
our particular question, to confine ourselves wholly to the Greek, in 
however corrupt a form the text has come to us." 


_ 


. Bpnoi®, 7) KaAcirar yéveots Koopov" 

2. eAnoupwd, 7 é€odos tHv vidv iapandA éf aiy’arov" 
. oddwiexpa, 7) éppnveverar AeviTiKdv’ 

. lovddaBip, 7 €orw apiOpar 

. AAcdeBapeijn, 76 Sevtepovopiov 

. denaod, 7 Tod inaod rod vavi’ 

. 5abB, 7) Tod i> 

. dtacwdreip, 7) TOY KpiTdv" 


Cn Au + Ww 


g. Siapov8, 7) Tis povd- 

10. odepreAcip, To adrriprov" 

11. deBpiiapeip, 7) mpwrn Tav wapadertopevwv* 

12. deBptiapeip, tapaderropevwy devtépa’ 

13. SepoveA, Bacrlevv mpwrn’ 

14. dadovdepounA, BaciAev Sevrépa* 

15. dpadayxei, BacrtAerv tpitn’ 

16. duadayei, Bacrrerv treTdpry’ 

17. SnearAw, 7) apo’ 

18. dexweéAcO, 6 exxAnovacrys* 

19. oipacipeip, TO dopa THY dopaTwvr 

20. Safapracapa, 76 Swdexarpodytov" 

21. dnoatov, rod mpodyrov jcaiovu" 

22. Svepepiou, 7) Tod iepepiou" 

23. SeelexciA, 7) Tod leLexiHA* 

24. S8avnnA, 7 Tod Savyd° 

25. 5d€a5pa, 7) Tod €odpa mpwrn’ 

26. 5d€c5pa, 7) Tod evdpa Sevrépa’ 

27. deaOijp, 7) Tis €oOrjp- 

‘ On this last point, see K. Holl, ‘Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung des 
Epiphanius’ (T.U. xxxvi. 2), Leipzig, 1920, pp. 87-95. 
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Before we embark on the literary question proper, a few preliminary 
remarks are necessary on the twofold text, that of the Jerusalem MS. 
and that of Epiphanius. 

In both, transliterations have been much mangled by copyists, as 
has so often occurred in other cases. We may compare the apparatus 
of Schwartz in his critical edition of Eusebius’ Hist. eccl.,' or that of 
the great Roman edition of the Vulgate,’ and observe the fate of 
Origen’s list, transliterated from Hebrew into Greek, or that of Jerome, 
transliterated from Hebrew into Latin. 

But the essential elements remain and are perfectly recognizable. It 
is clear, first of all, that some of the titles maintain in transcription a 
purely Hebrew form, viz. the five books of the Pentateuch, Psalms, the 
Song of Songs, and the two books of Chronicles. In addition, both lists 
agree as regards the books transliterated from the Hebrew. 


Hebrew MS. Epiphanius 
MUNI Bp.oid Bpnoid 
nie mx] €Aoipo8 eAnoiw8 
Ip" ddouxpa oddwiexpa 
73°77 ovidaBip iovddaPnp 
mat7 mR eAed5eBBapi eAAcdeBapeip 
moan [9Dd] odpepreriu opepreAcip 
aren TY oupa ovpip o.pacipeip 
ant 37 deBpuapiv deBpuapeip 


No less clear than this first fact are the various Aramaic elements 
that come into the transliteration of all the other titles. Some must 
have disappeared in the course of transmission, or at least have been 
obscured, but enough is left to give us general certainty. Thus ddcodrw 
of the manuscript and 5.aowdreiu of Epiphanius must both correspond to 
an Aramaic plural, saph‘tin. So too dapaday7jp of the manuscript, and 
SuaAayei of Epiphanius, because of the Aramaic genitive particle which 
is prefixed, must derive from m*lakhin rather than m‘lakhim. Confu- 
sion of mu and nu was easy enough in such a case (cf. Sdcodrw of the 
manuscript). 2 Sam. appears as: MS. d:addovd5enou7A; Epiphanius, 
dadovdenou7"A. The Sov in both forms is none other than a Greek dvo, 
appearing in Aramaic in an apocopated form (di) which is sometimes 
found in the language of the Targums.’ dayaAew of the manuscript, 

* ‘Die Kirchengeschichte’ (G.C.S. ix. 2), vi. 25, pp. 572 seq. 

? Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem, V, Samuhel, Rome, 1944, pp. 
5~7; comp. G. Mercati, ‘Il problema della colonna II dell’ Esaplo’, in Biblica, 
XXViii (1947), Pp. 10. 

3 See S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, Midrasche 
und Targum, 1, Grammatik , § 215, note 1; also§ 211; I1, Wérterbuch, s.v.—Dean 
(op. cit., p. 44, note 269) has not succeeded in solving dadovdenou7A, which he 
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and dyeaAw6 of Epiphanius, suggest a feminine singular in @’, and so 
must be the Aramaic math‘la’, which has been given a Hebraic plural 
in 6th. If we were concerned with a purely Hebraic form, the Greek 
should show at least something suggestive of m*sdlim. The form in our 
list is hybrid, half Aramaic half Hebrew, and indicates a mixed milieu 
wherein the languages play upon one another. 

But the most obvious and significant element is of course the d 
prefixed to 18 out of 27 titles on the list. In four cases (Epiphanius, 
15, 16, 17, 26), the d is followed by no vowel of its own. A few other 
instances are inconclusive, as the root word itself has an initial vowel. 
The remainder have as vowels a, e, i. There is thus considerable 
variation, but this is almost certainly partly due to transmission, as 
is clear if we compare the two extant texts. The original perhaps had 
simply 8, being the transliteration of the Aramaic genitive particle. 
It follows naturally that in every case a word is understood, such as ‘the 
book of . . .’, or, perhaps, ‘the writings of . . .’. Side by side with this, 
it is noticeable that the Greek titles of the Jerusalem MS., though 
derived from the LXX, correspond in general to the form of Hebrew 
or Aramaic titles, the former being in the nominative, the latter in the 
genitive (where the latter occurs and where transmission has not dis- 
turbed the readings). As we shall see, Epiphanius’ list has been recast 
as regards this point, although it maintains the general appearance of 
its original condition. This agreement of the Greek titles with Hebrew 
or Aramaic titles is an important element in the evaluation of all data. 
We have here a guarantee that the editor of the list was fully cognizant 
of the suitability of the various formulae which he used, and, beyond 
verbal forms, of the diversity of writings which they were meant to 
denote. 

A genuinely Hebrew and Aramaic list of the books of the Old 
Testament is therefore what we have before us, preserved independ- 
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transcribes from the Syriac, dadtidh shamii’ él. For dadiidh he proposes the Hebrew 
root Ti, Syriac, yas. But ‘IY, in the meaning of ‘still’ here, hardly fits into 
any explanation; and the second d is not explained. The primitive Greek 
transcription appears to have been ALAOYAICEMOYHA.:There may be 
some doubt about the two I’s; but it is clear enough that C has fallen out 
before the €, by haplographic assimilation, resulting finally in SadovdepourA. If we 
take 1F (= 4dov) as an ordinal, we get: [Book] of (°% = &) the second (1% = Sov) of 
(“T=&) Samuel (ONWIY = cepovsd). An elliptic expression for: [Bock] of the 
second [roll] of Samuel, or Book contained in the second scroll of Samuel. Those 
who hold that the division of certain books of the Old Testament is not an in- 
vention of the Alexandrine translators, might find here a point in their favour; 
cf. L. Blau, Studien zum althebrdischen Buchwesen und zur biblischen Literatur- 
geschichte, Strasbourg, 1902, pp. 46 seq.; H. St. John Thackeray, The Septua- 
gint and the Fewish Worship (Schweich Lectures 1920), App. [V: “The Bisection 
of O.T. Books’, pp. 131 seq. 
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ently in the Jerusalem MS., and embodied in the De mens. of Epi- 
phanius. Any suspicion that it might be a late and artificial compilation 
is dispelled, first because the Greek titles are in general agreement 
with the Hebrew or Aramaic titles, and secondly because the assign- 
ment of Hebrew or Aramaic titles throughout the list (especially in the 
Jerusalem MS.) shows no trace of subsequent borrowing from different 
sources. The list we have in the Jerusalem MS., apart from minor 
corruptions in the course of transmission, is as it was drawn up; and 
for our part, we can but take it as it is, a document full of significant 
information about the state of affairs which gave it birth. 

Only two texts, viz. that of the Jerusalem MS. and that of Epi- 
phanius, are involved in the literary question. What is the literary 
relationship of these two texts, alike on some points, divergent on 
others? At the outset we can show that the former is not derived from 
the latter. 

The two lists agree on the number (27) and the titles of the books 
listed, as well as on the proportion of Hebrew and Aramaic titles. But 
they differ in the order of listing. Taking as a basis Epiphanius’ list, 
the Jerusalem MS. lists the items thus: 1, 2, 3, 6, 5, 4, 8, 9, 7, 10, 15, 
16, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Only 13 
books out of 27 are listed in the same numerical sequence in the two 
lists. The sequence in Epiphanius’ list is manifestly better, both in 
itse!f and in relation to Church usage of the Old Testament. This 
being so, there is scarcely any possibility that a copyist borrowed 
Epiphanius’ list from the De mens. and then jumbled the order at will. 
Such an action would be unparalleled. Canonical lists, at the end of 
the fourth century, have a genre littéraire admitting of very little 
liberty in the ordering of the sacred books. 

The different formulations of the Greek titles in the two lists bring 
out the same conclusion. Epiphanius’ titles are regularly more fullsome, 
affording a greater amount of detail, tending to smoothe out harsher 
phrases, and giving an appearance of more complex construction and 
more correct grammar. Had the Jerusalem MS. list been drawn from 
the De mens. of Epiphanius, there would have been no reason for not 
retaining precisely those elements which in fact made it more highly 
esteemed by everyone. 

A number of forms in the Hebrew or Aramaic titles are pointers in 
the same direction. These forms are too divergent in details to allow 
us to suppose that all is due to accidents in transmission. In addition 
to two obvious mistakes of a copyist in the Jerusalem MS. (d:eeLexenA 
for dveLexinjA, and SecOys for decOrjp, there are only 4 out of 27 titles 
which have exactly the same form in both lists, 5:8, Snoatov, dveLexiyA, 
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and dSec@jp. It is also hard to imagine that a list like that of the 
Jerusalem MS. could have been in general circulation after the fourth 
century. The greater part of the divergences in form must date before 
that time. On the whole, therefore, it seems certain that the list of the 
Jerusalem M6. is not derived from the De mens. of Epiphanius. 

On the other hand, if we suppose a remote common original source 
of both texts, then all is satisfactorily explained. There are positive hints 
of this. Thus several corruptions in the transliteration of Hebrew or 
Aramaic titles are identical in both texts, e.g. Epiphanius, oddwiexpd; 
MS. cdoxpa. The delta common to both forms corresponds to nothing 
in the Hebrew (wayyig‘rd’): it is a corruption. In the given circum- 
stances it would be hard to assign it to chance. We must suppose a 
common source which was already corrupt at this place. Again, Epi- 
phanius, d5ueaAW0; MS. dayadeu0. The two extant forms suggest that 
a théta in the original has fallen out, corresponding to the Aramaic 
taw, in a noun form derived from m‘thal. Here again we can hardly 
argue that it is a chance corruption; there must be a commun corrupt 
source. Thus it is likely that the nearest common ancestor of our texts 
was already corrupt in a number of places; and at the same time we 
can conclude that it must previously have had a relatively long history. 

This being so, the list in the De mens., in the order in which it exists, 
can only be derived from some recasting of the text preserved by the 
Jerusalem MS. 

In general, in such a case as this, it is not the order that is intrinsi- 
cally better which is necessarily older. Uniformity only came after a 
long process of revision which ancient lists underwent in the course 
of their long history. The De mens. list is simply an example of this, 
both in the order of the books and in the formulation of the Greek 
titles ; it has been considerably altered and revised (cf., e.g., the order 
of the books of the Pentateuch in the two lists). Only the translitera- 
tions (by reason of their very nature) have escaped the reviser’s zeal. 
Further, might the reviser have been Epiphanius himself? We cannot 
say : evidence is lacking. Could we do so, it would only help towards 
fixing a date in the history of the text; but we are already provided 
with a starting-point for our chronological inquiry. 

The list is certainly very old. Epiphanius brings us to the fourth 
century. If there was, as we believe, a common ancestor older than the 
older of our two texts, we can work back from A.D. 392, but without 
knowing where to stop. 

The list itself provides a number of chronological indications. First, 
the obvious fact that transliterations of the list in De mens., as in the 
manuscript, are very corrupt, is evidence that there was a period of 
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time and a milieu where the list was certainly known to a wide circle. 
On the other hand, the manuscript (as against the De mens.) is evidence 
that the list was current in an isolated form and owed its wide circula- 
tion to its own merits or usefulness, and not because it was associated 
with some great name. It is a mere accident in its history which led 
it to be incorporated in the De mens. of Epiphanius. Finally, it is 
immediately obvious that the order of titles as enumerated in the list, 
and as preserved in the Jerusalem MS., could not have of itself found 
favour in circles which gave birth to all the other lists of Old Testa- 
ment books, from that of Melito of Sardis (c. A.D. 170) to the most 
recent.’ 

All these facts taken together would seem to argue that we should 
certainly go back at least as far as the second century for the origin of 
the list of the Jerusalem MS., and probably assign it to the first half 
of the century rather than to the second. 

It is difficult to imagine how such a list could have been widely 
known at a later period. When it appears in the fourth century, it is 
already profoundly recast and is in line with accepted lists. And at that 
period, no doubt, the need for adaptation had long been felt. Moreover, 
before the second half of the third century another list of canonical 
books of the Old Testament, with Hebrew titles transliterated into 
Greek, was made familiar by Origen.’ It is altogether more likely that 
the period when the list of the Jerusalem MS. was most widely known 
came before the establishment of Origen’s influence in Palestine and 
in the Greek-speaking countries generally. 

This general impression from a first survey of the facts is well con- 
firmed by Melito of Sardis. Eusebius has preserved for us the letter by 
which the Bishop of Sardis presented to his ‘brother’ Onesimus the 
six books of Extracts from the Law and the Prophets which he had 
collected for kim.’ Who was this ‘brother’ Onesimus who so ardently 
desired a collection of Testimonia ‘concerning our Saviour and the 
totality of our Faith’? We cannot be sure, but we gather naturally 
enough from the way in which Melito congratulates him on ‘his zeal 
for the Faith and his love for the study of God’s word’ that Onesimus 
was also a bishop; a ‘brother’ therefore in the episcopate. However 
that may be, Onesimus earnestly requested that with the Testimonia 
asked for, he might be given a list of the ‘ancient books’, which would 
make certain of their number and precise order. If Onesimus thus 


' Comparison easily made by referring to the tables in Swete, Introd. to the 
O.T. in Greek, pp. 198-214. 

2 In Ps. 1; P.G. 12. 1084; in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 

3 Hist. eccl. iv. 26. 
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insists on the order as well as the exact number of books (érz 3€ Kai 
pabeiy tiv T&v madadv PiBAliwy €BovdnOns axpiPevav, 70a Tov apiOpov 
Kai drroia tiv taéw elev . . .), we gather at once that he is not satisfied 
with opinions prevalent in his own circles ; and again, if Melito, leaving 
no stone unturned in this grave matter, purposely travels to Palestine 
to sound the best authorities (€ovovSaca 76 rovodro mpaéar . . . dveAOdw 
odv .. .), we gather that he too is no more satisfied than Onesimus with 
the information which he has at hand. Does not all this suggest that 
at the time of Onesimus and Melito, in several churches of Asia Minor, 
lists were in circulation like that of our Jerusalem MS., equally ‘ un- 
reliable’ in the matter of the order of the books ? Onesimus’ request, 
Melito’s inquiries, the order in the Jerusalem MS., are pointers that 
converge rather significantly, and show that it is at a period before the 
second half of the second century that we must look for the conditions 
required for the diffusion of a list such as ours. 

Another line of argument leads to the same conclusion. As far as we 
can judge, the list is Greek and Christian as regards its range of dif- 
fusion. But what of its origin? We have before us a Greek transcription. 
In addition, the Greek titles are those of the Alexandrine translators. 
Thus, in its present state, and as a whole, the list purports to be useful 
to Greek readers, or hellenized readers, of the sacred books. But, 
basically, and forming a sort of norm for names, number, and order of 
the sacred books, we have a Hebrew-Aramaic list. Where can it come 
from? : 

We can only envisage a Jewish milieu, imbued with Judaism or 
Christianity. In either case, the title of the list (if original) makes 
reasonable sense: dvépara trav BiBXiwv map’ éBpaios. There is no other 
way of accounting for Aramaic titles among the Hebrew titles. Aramaic 
titles, as we shall see later, point to Aramaic Targums on the corre- 
sponding books of the Hebrew Old Testament. But these Targums 
could only be read by Jews or Jewish Christians. We must therefore 
ask ourselves at what period, either in Jewish or Christian circles, we 
can imagine the first dissemination of a list like that of the Jerusalem 
MS. 

Unfortunately, we are very ill informed about the Christian com- 
munities of Palestine at the end of the first century or in the first half 
of the second century. Aramaic-speaking Christians—whom we need 
alone consider here—have left no direct evidence of their life and 
history. The slender information we have about them comes to us 
incidentally from Greek sources. Eusebius (Hist. eccl. iv. 5) notes en 
passant, that up to the time of Bar-Kochba (A.D. 132-5) ‘the whole 
Church’ ruled by the Jerusalem bishops was made up of ‘ Hebrews’ 
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(e€ €Bpaiwy moray), a vague term, and, in the context, religious 
rather than linguistic. It is certain, however, that the fall of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 and the transference of the Christian community to Pella in 
Transjordan before the siege of the Holy City meant the complete 
cessation of all influence of Aramaic-speaking Christians on Gentile 
churches made up of hellenized Jews and converted pagans whose 
common idiom was Greek. Groups which survived the national 
disaster were reduced to living in narrow isolation, or unconsciously 
became contaminated by the Jewish sects all about them. Hegesippus 
(in Eus., Hist. eccl. iv. 22) and Justin (Dial. 47) could still, in the 
middle of the second century, have direct knowledge of them; but 
this marks the end of a period that was over. Such direct acquaintance 
with Aramaic Christians ceased. When, in the third quarter of the 
same century, Melito travelled to Palestine and made inquiries about 
the catalogue of the ‘ancient books’, it is more than likely that he was 
consulting Jews and not Christians. Origen, some fifty years later, did 
the same. There is no suggestion of any return, in this domain, to the 
traditions of Aramaic Christians of Palestine. This being so, if our list 
is from an Aramaic-speaking Christian milieu, then we must certainly 
put its origin very far back indeed—in all likelihood to the last part of 
the first century. The latest possible date still remains, however, the 
first half of the second century. 

If we take the other supposition, viz. that the Hebrew-Aramaic 
substratum of the list is from a Jewish milieu properly speaking, then 
the still-discernible chronological hints point to the same period. 

Note, first of all, that Daniel is placed among the Prophets. This 
was the old Jewish notion of the book, that which commonly obtained 
in Palestine in the time of Christ (Matt. 24") or in the time of Josephus 
(c. A.D. 95; cf. Contra Apionem, 1,8; Antiquities, x, 11, 17), and passed 
from Jewish to Christian tradition.’ We know, however, that in Pales- 
tinian Judaism there was a change of opinion on this very point during 
the second century; and indeed the famous Baraitha attributed by the 
Talmud to R. Juda the Patriarch (c. end of second century), definitely 
places Daniel among the Hagiographa.’ It is true that the utterances 
of R. Juda may at this point to some extent represent the special point 
of view of the prevalent Pharisee outlook, and that local variations may 
have remained for some time outside the orbit of a movement which 
tended to make Judaism as a whole more strictly unified. Allowing for 


Cf. R. D. Wilson, “The Book of Daniel and the Canon’, in the Princeton 
Theological Review, xiii (1915), pp. 352-408; especially pp. 402-6. 

?'Talm. bab., Baba bathra 14b-15a; on this text see G. Dalman’s study, 
Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de librorum V.T. ordine atque origine, Leipzig, 
1891, pp. 39 seq. 
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this, however, we still have some indication that our list, because it 
ranges Daniel among the Prophets, came before the end of the first 
century; it stands for the primitive point of view. 

Besides, we might well be surprised by a composite list where 
original titles mingle with Targums, if we remember the very sensitive 
care which Judaism of the Mishnah and Talmud period gave to main- 
taining the unassailable dignity of an original text over and apart from 
all translations. The sacred character of God’s Word extends to the 
language and the very signs themselves. For this reason, Targums must 
be preserved, not in the Synagogue chest, but in the Geniza (Talm. 
bab., Shabb. 115a; cf. Mishnah, Yad. 4, 5). Thus a complete list of 
Hebrew titles corresponding to the Targums would be intelligible 
enough. But a composite list as ours cannot be easily explained: it is 
only conceivable if we go back as far as the period before the definite 
establishment of the discipline already supposed by the Mishnah and 
more explicitly recorded in the Talmud, and the elimination of local 
variations. The indeterminate period lasting from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the end of the first century furnishes the historical back- 
ground which our list seems to require for its origin. 

Finally, the very transliterations themselves provide a chronological 
hint which seems sufficiently clear to merit notice. The Massoretic 
= appears to have been systematically transcribed by d: thus, ddouxpa, 
ercdePBapi, Sadavi7A, Secdpd. Two cases call for a special explanation. 
We have Svepewiov (Epiphanius) and Sncatov, and not iepeyed and 
iesoud, as in Origen’s transliteration. This last supposes 7%)". and 
YY", respectively, which are simply the titles which are familiar to 
us (LXX, iepeuias and rjoalas; Vulg., Jeremias and Isaias). But these 
titles are obviously later than the text of the books which they serve 
to denote. And in fact in the text we read the longer, older form, 
wT and Nye. It is at once obvious that in this form the Massoretic 
vocalization gives an @ which is not represented by the transcription 
of our list. Suepeprov and dnoacov presuppose the simplified pronuncia- 
tion I")? and Wy. 

These facts are significant of their period. First, it is certain that of 
the two forms, #7 and 7, in proper names compounded of a verb, or 
a qualifying term, and the divine name, 177” is the older. It alone appears 
in the Lachish ostraka.' Old Hebrew inscriptions of Palestine (Samaria 
[vr], Ophel, jars, seals) almost without exception give the form 7°.’ 

*H. Torezyner, Lachish I, The Lachish Letters, London, 1938, p. 24; index, 
p. 198. I am using, in this paragraph, the editor’s notes on the name Gemaryahu 


(i, 1), PP. 24-5. a 
? D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, Florence, 1934. 
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The popularity of the shortened form 7 is post-exilic and must be due 
to Aramaic influence. The Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, with two 
exceptions, always give 71°. The Bible makes use of both forms, shorter 
and longer, in about the same proportion, though there is a certain 
preponderance of 7° over 17” in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

Transliterations developed along a parallel course. The longer form 
is represented in Assyrian transcriptions, sometimes by i-a-a-u, some- 
times by i-a-u, and sometimes by i-u. This last transcription alone 
reappears in the LXX. Thus we have nAvov (3 Kings 17', &c.), and 
oBdvov—aBsdrov (3 Kings 183, &c.). But these examples and a few others 
which might be adduced remain exceptions—at least in the present 
state of the text. The general tendency was towards an artificial trans- 
formation of the indeclinables in -vov into genitives of a declinable 
form in -vas, when once the translations had lost all contact with the 
original text. Thus »Aov, which is indeclinable in the historic books 
(3 Kings 17’, &c.) has become 7Acas in Mal. 4‘ and in the New Testa- 
ment (Matt. 114, &c.). Of the two forms, indeclinable and declinable, 
there is no doubt that the former is older. And we might well wonder 
whether originally the transliteration of the form WW, in the first 
Alexandrine translations, was not uniformly in -cov, indeclinable. 
There is no obvious and direct passage from 7 to -vas; but the 
indirect way seems likely: thus, a transcription in -:ov, first treated 
as indeclinable, and afterwards artificially looked upon as a genitive. 
Thus it was that Aquila, coming into contact with the original at a 
later period, put forward his own transcription: he wrote not -vas nor 
-cov but -caov." The Greek transcription in -cov, like the old Assyrian 
transcription in i-u, must therefore represent, beside -caov (for the 
Hebrew 17°), a real pronunciation %7°-, fairly widespread in the period 
of the first Greek translations of the Bible. 

This being the general rule, the titles are but particular applications 
of it. The oldest lists and the oldest manuscripts explicitly read, or 
suppose, relatively lave forms in 7° = vas (Origen, -ca). There is but one 
exception. According to all the great uncials (BN A), the title of the 
book of Obadiah is of8[e]vov («B8[e]cov), which corresponds to the older 
form “TY, pronounced 371°73¥, and not to A"T3Y, our present 
Massoretic title. o8vov can only be a survival of what must originally 
have been the general state of parallel forms.* If this title had been 


' F. C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the Translation 
of Aquila, Cambridge, 1897, pp. 23-5. 

2 It is curious that this ‘Greek’ survival has an exact parallel in an ‘Aramaic’ 
survival in Egypt. The proper name Abdyahu is one of the two representatives 
of the ancient Hebrew form 11°, amongst all the names in 71” in the Aramaic 
papyri found in Egypt (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, no. 81, 22-3, dated by the 
editor, ¢. 300 B.C.). 
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influenced at a relatively late date by Aquila, we should read oBé:aov, 
and not ofdov. Thus it is all the more striking that the two parallel 
forms in the list of the Jerusalem MS. are consonant with this old 
transcription in -ov, and not with those of Aquila (-caov) or Origen 
(-ca). This is an excellent indication of antiquity. Of course, we must 
not confuse the relative age of certain transcriptions appearing in the 
list with the age of the list itself ; at the same time, we cannot argue that 
they are completely unrelated. And indeed, as far as we can know, there 
are no other examples of the title of the books of Jeremiah and Isaiah 
in a form supposing WW" and Wyw, rather than 77 and yw 
(Talmud, Origen, Jerome, &c.). The document takes us back to a 
period previous to Aquila and probably a good deal previous to him. 

Though, on the whole, this conclusion seems to have solid probabi- 
lity in its favour, yet the chronological question remains difficult. The 
oldest list which can be compared is that of Melito of Sardis. But if 
we are to go back very definitely farther, as we believe, then the list 
of the Jerusalem MS. becomes an isolated document. Points of refer- 
ence enabling us to fix an upper limit for its origin become more vague. 
Where must we stop? If we must fix a period, we would choose the 
second half of the first century of our era. 

Somewhat tentatively, I will attempt to assess the significance of the 
list in the Jerusalem MS. Its great antiquity isolates it in time; its 
nature also isolates it from all other canonical lists of the Old Testa- 
ment. Yet certain facts are assured and can serve as a useful basis of 
discussion. 

If we take the titles which are Aramaic in form in their most direct 
meaning, they point to Aramaic Targums just as the Hebrew titles can 
only refer to the originals in this tongue, and the Greek titles can only 
be related to the Greek translations of the corresponding books. If the 
list has historic significance, it lies here first. It must have historic 
significance, otherwise we cannot explain the wide diffusion which it 
certainly had originally. Only because the list had for a long time clear 
meaning and was commonly useful in a certain milieu, hasit come down 
to us. The list has so little appearance of being interesting that no one 
has noticed it, though it was so long accessible to all. 

That is the fundamental point. First of all, the list gives an impres- 
sion of a mixed unstable milieu, rapidly evolving in respect of language 
for reading the sacred text. On the one hand, we have original titles 
mingled with Targum titles ; on the other, Greek translations covering 
the whole collection. We could scarcely imagine a more interesting 
combination of evidence, pointing to the period suggested. 

It will have been noticed that no book of the Pentateuch is presented 
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in the Targum manner. We cannot conclude forthwith that no Targum 
on the Pentateuch existed at that time in any form at all. Rather, the 
list is in keeping with the conditions recently described by Professor 
Paul Kahle." The Pentateuch must have had its written Targum, though 
in rather varying forms. But, on the other hand, the very special venera- 
tion which, in Jewish minds, should be given to the Law, tended to 
restrain or delay the official use of its Targum. The list seems to reflect 
this transition period. 

It is noteworthy that the Psalms here are treated like the Pentateuch. 
This is intelligible if we bear in mind the place which this collection 
of traditional prayers occupied in the public and private devotions of 
the Jews. Repetition would have been enough to make them familiar 
in the original language for Jews whose daily idiom was Aramaic. It 
is interesting to note also that the Song of Songs is represented in 
Hebrew, just as the Psalms and the Pentateuch. The reasons for this 
are probably connected with the very special subject-matter of this little 
book. At the period which we believe to be that of the list, its literal 
interpretation was a difficult problem for Jewish exegesis. It is also not 
unnatural that Chronicles should appear in its original form ; practically 
all its subject-matter (or equivalent material) was to be found in the other 
historical books, which already had Targums, viz. Samuel and Kings. 

This dividing up between Targums and originals, fully in keeping 
with what we might expect on another score, very much strengthens 
our impression of the authenticity of the whole document. Its con- 
nexions with a determinate historic milieu are fairly clear. 

It will be noted, in like manner, that the book of Job is represented 
by its Targum. We already know something of this Targum from 
various references in the Talmud.’ A Tannaite tradition had it that 
the Targum on Job already existed in written form in the time of R. 
Gamaliel I (St. Paul’s teacher), and that, after being withdrawn from 
circulation (relegated to Genizas), it reappeared in the time of his 
grandson Gamaliel II (flor. c. A.D. go—130). It is also possible that the 
note appended to the book of Job in the LXX (according to all the great 
uncial manuscripts) refers in some way to the Aramaic Targum vouched 
for by the Jerusalem MS. list as by the Talmud. We read in effect, 
Job 42°” (text in Swete, The O.T. in Greek, ii, 602): ‘ This is translated 
from the Syriac book’ (€« rijs cvpiaxijs BiBAov). This Syriac book can 
hardly be anything other than an Aramaic Targum.’ 

* The Cairo Geniza (Schweich Lectures 1941), pp. 117-32. 

? Talm. bab., Shabb., 115a; the other references in Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, 
p. 124, note 1. 

3 Thus Kahle, op. cit., p. 124; see also the notes of P. Dhorme, Le livre de 
Job (Etudes Bibliques), Paris, 1926, pp. xv-xvi. 
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The list comprises 27 books, but only by subdividing four of them 
and by separating Judges and Ruth. Basically, and in respect of con- 
tent, it is really the Jewish canon of 22 books, as known to Josephus 
at the end of the first century of our era (Contra Apionem, 1, 8) and as 
still known to Epiphanius and Jerome at the end of the fourth century." 
There is no point in discussing here the 22, or 24, or 27. More impor- 
tant and remarkable is the order in which the books are enumerated. 

Even the Pentateuch is affected. We read: Gen.—Exod.—Lev. So far 
so good. But then, surprisingly, come Joshua, Deuteronomy, Numbers! 
Of all the lists known hitherto, only three offer a slight variation in the 
Pentateuch enumeration (inversion of Leviticus and Numbers): those 
given by Melito, Leontius of Byzantium, and Mommsen’s Catalogue.’ 
Moreover, it is very significant that the recasting of the Jerusalem MS. 
list which we find in Epiphanius (De mens. 23) has restored the usage 
of the Pentateuchal order and duly excluded Joshua. This ‘ restoration’ 
occasions no surprise. Complete disorder follows: Ruth, Job, Judges, 
Psalms. All haphazard, as if intermediary books between Pentateuch 
and the series of Kings, from the point of view of historical sequence. 
But the historical books appear in good order, followed by Chronicles. 
So, too, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles are in the same order as in 
the lists of Melito, Origen, &c. The prophets as a whole are grouped 
in a recognizable way. But note, in particular, that Jeremiah comes 
before Isaiah, and this order agrees with the Talmud, but would be 
without parallel in all the Christian lists.> But we have urged that our 
list is Jewish in origin. The Minor Prophets are strangely enough 
inserted between Jeremiah and Isaiah. Only Melito has a like grouping, 
viz.: Isaiah, Jeremiah, XII Minor Prophets, Daniel, Ezechiel. Epipha- 
nius’ version made away with this peculiarity. Daniel is in the usual 
place, according to the Christian lists. As for Esdras and Esther, the 
order is that of Melito (?), Epiphanius, &c. 

What is to be made of this peculiar ordering? Let us first bear in 
mind that present-day order and permanence in the lists are a ‘learned’ 
product coming relatively late in the history of manuscript tradition 
as in the history of the canon of the Old Testament, later in the 
Prophets than in the Pentateuch, and later still in the Writings. The 
threefold division Law, Prophets, Writings, was known at Alexandria 
from the second century B.c. (Ecclus. Prol.). But Josephus, two 
centuries later, in Palestine, had an order of his own for the last two 

* Epiphanius, Panarion, i. 1. 5; De mens. 4; Jerome, Prologus galeatus. 

2 Texts in Swete, Introd. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 203, 207, 212. 

3 Talm. bab., Baba bathra, 15a; this order reappears in part of the manuscript 


tradition of our Massoretic text; cf. C. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico- 
critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, p. 6. 
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groups (Contra Apionem, 1, 8). So we must beware of taking documents 
which merely present actual usage at various times, more or less com- 
mon, advanced, or retrograde, as necessary rulings. Thus we can 
imagine a suitable place for a list such as ours. A tendency to group 
books as distinct unities made itself felt variously in the different 
milieux. Palestine was not bound to follow the example of Alexandria. 
Our list is, in its way, a more or less successful, and particular, example 
of early freedom. 

Finally, the mention of two books of Esdras, both from the Aramaic 
and the Greek standpoint, might well be valuable evidence for the 
question of the origin and nature of ‘Greek Esdras’ (Esdras A of the 
LXX and III Esdras of the Vulgate). We cannot here discuss this at 
length; we would simply suggest a working hypothesis for further 
researches. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the origin of Greek Esdras— 
we hope we can say this without injustice to anyone. After fifty or sixty 
years of debate on this point, the work of Charles Torrey is particularly 
notable. We propose to summarize his conclusions before suggesting 
what we believe to be a better alternative." 

According to Torrey, there has never been a Hebrew-Aramaic frag- 
ment of the same dimensions as Esdras A (LXX). The latter is simply 
a fragment of some primitive Greek versions of the whole of the 
Chronicler’s work (=Chronicles-Ezra—Nehemiah). Moreover, this 
version was a faithful representative of the Chronicler’s work in the 
form in which it has been generally received right up to the beginning 
of our era; and there is no reason for supposing that any other existed 
at that time. But, on the other hand, the form of this section nowadays 
represented by Greek Esdras, was no longer in all particulars in con- 
formity with the Chronicler’s authentic narrative as it stood in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic original. For that narrative, before being translated 
into Greek, had undergone considerable literary transformations, espe- 
cially as a result of the interpolation of an Aramaic tale of the Three 
Young Bodyguards at the court of Darius. It was a text recast in this 
way which is the immediate ancestor of our Greek fragment, Esdras 
A (LXX). The Chronicler’s narrative, as interpolated, had little to 


* Main references for Torrey’s work are: Ezra Studies, Chicago, 1910, pp. 
18-36; ‘A Revised View of First Esdras’, in Louts Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, New 
York, 1945, pp. 395-7. This latter article appreciably modifies Torrey’s previous 
position, though the main elements relevant to our point remain unaltered. He 
writes: ‘. . . the true explanation of the First Esdras is that which is given in 

‘zra Studies, pp. 18 and 36’ (op. cit., p. 395). Similarly, but with more restraint, 
the excellent introduction of S. A. Cook, in Charles, The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the O.T., 1, Apocrypha, pp. 1-20. 
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recommend it (Torrey: ‘the impossible Hebrew text’), and was 
officially revised at the beginning of the second century of our era: this 
gave our Massoretic text of Ezra and Nehemiah (which is the basis of 
Esdras B of the LXX, and I and II Esdras of the Vulgate). The old Greek 
version of the Chronicler’s work fell completely out of favour, and 
need began to be felt for a new translation in conformity with the re- 
vised Hebrew. Theodotion supplied this. But, subsequently, someone 
had the fortunate idea of salving from oblivion the ancient version. 
Two quires were extracted from a codex and preserved by a ‘Jewish 
scholar’, or possibly by a Christian. Anyway these quires came to the 
knowledge of and came to be owned by the Christians, who gave them 
pride of place in their LXX; hence Greek Esdras. 

But at what date were the two quires extracted from the codex? 
Torrey does notsay. But, following his own argument, we must conclude, 
not later than the end of the second century, that is, after Theodotion 
but a good number of years before Origen, who knew the two Esdrases 
of the LXX without appearing to have the least suspicion of the opera- 
tion which put the first Esdras there. Thus, at the end of the second 
century A.D., it was hardly possible to obtain a codex of the ancient 
version. Unless perchance it had been the only codex to contain the 
work of the Chronicler, we must suppose that the other copies had 
perished through neglect and forgetfulness. And this is at the end of 
the second century! When then was the codex introduced in current 
usage for the transcription of the sacred books? The utmost goodwill 
on the part of palaeographers and papyrologists would hardly stretch 
as far back as Torrey’s explanation demands. 

But if this element in the argument be abandoned (it is important 
as showing the present dimensions of Greek Esdras), we get a succession 
of unlikely improbabilities as we go through the whole scheme of Torrey’s 
explanation. Only some elements are valuable and must be retained. 

The list which we have brought forward seems to furnish the element 
which explains all. 

Corresponding to the Greek Esdrases of the LXX, we have not a 
single Hebrew Ezra—as Origen and Jerome’s lists would suggest—but 
two Aramaic Targums. It follows (unless we suppose the impossible, 
viz. that Aramaic Targums conformed in their very origin to already 
existing Greek versions) that the first Greek Esdras must be descended 
directly from the Aramaic Targum. In the origin of the two Greek 
Esdrases, there is only one unknown quantity. As we know that Esdras 
B depends on the tradition of our Massoretic text, we can assume that 
the unknown quantity is precisely the Targum which the list relates 
to Esdras A. 
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All then is explained. There existed a Hebrew-Aramaic original, 
identical but for a few textual details with our Ezra—Nehemiah in the 
Massoretic text. Before the Chronicler’s complete work was divided 
into its present-day parts, an Aramaic translator, only interested in one 
part of the story, handled the original narrative rather freely : he inserted 
a piece from his ‘stock-in-trade’ (the story of the Three Young 
Guardsmen, which Torrey recognizes as having been originally written 
in Aramaic), displaced other elements, recast the narrative. Towards 
the second century B.c., a Greek translation of the Aramaic Targum 
appeared probably in Palestine, which was thus an indirect and in- 
complete translation of the Chronicler’s work. The version passed to 
Alexandria and entered the collection of translations already in use there. 
In addition, it was the Esdras used by Josephus in Palestine itself. 

But such a translation, made from a Targum which openly differed 
from the Hebrew on a number of points, could not satisfy indefinitely. 
Thereupon a complete translation of the Chronicler’s work based on 
the Hebrew was undertaken. In the interval, perhaps in Egypt, there 
may have arisen, in the transmission of the Hebrew text, a custom of 
writing the Chronicler’s long story on three scrolls, instead of one only. 
That would mean that the text of the second scroll ended shortly after 
the point (2 Chron. 35") where the Targumist had himself previously 
begun his own translation, thus unconsciously laying down for posterity 
the limits of the Greek version that would depend on him (Esdras A). 
The new translator, not necessarily Theodotion,’ observed accepted 


* We must not be misled by certain resemblances. Torrey’s whole argument 
(Ezra Studies, pp. 66 seq.) amounts to assigning to Theodotion the translitera- 
tions which can be found in Chronicles-Ezra~-Nehemiah. They would be sure 
evidence of his personal style as a translator. But we do not and cannot know 
how far the style is Theodotion’s, if it is true that he merely revised, from the 
Hebrew, a collection of Greek versions that was already current in Asia Minor 
(see, on this, P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, pp. 168 seq., with T. W. Manson’s 
comments in Dominican Studies, ii (1949), pp. 187 seq., reviewing Kahle’s book). 
Of the 110 “Theodotion’ transliterations counted by Field (Origems Hexapla, i, 
pp. xl-xli), only six are from Daniel, whose whole text is extant, and is Theodo- 
tion’s. We may explain this by saying that Daniel scarcely represents Theodo- 
tion’s particular style; the translator was merely revising an old version. But 
the same argument would hold for other parts too, if not for all Theodotion’s 
work. Were Torrey’s argument valid, it would prove far too much. He puts 
before us a list of seventy transliterations from Chron.-Esdr.-Neh. Such a 
strong proportion causes him to think that it is an unmistakable work of 
Theodotion’s style. But he fails to see that, just alongside, 3 and 4 Kings have 
much the same proportion of transliterations. C. F. Burney (Note on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Kings, Oxford, 1903, pp. xxviii seq.) gives a list of fifty 
transliterations for these two books alone (0°37 average per page of Swete’s text, 
as against 0°39 for Chron.-Esdr.—Neh. of the same text). Nor has Torrey per- 
ceived that 4 Kings, taken alone, shows a proportion of transliterations nearly 
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usage in transmission as regards the respective lengths of the three 
sections of the book of the Chronicler. This gives us our Ezra~Nehemiah, 
which, in the Alexandrine collection, naturally took the name of Esdras 
B, coming after another Esdras whose complete elimination was not 
desired. The old Esdras maintained a priority because of its antiquity, 
and became Esdras A. Finally, the first part of the Chronicler’s work, 
which had never as yet been translated (translation of the parallel 
historical books could at first suffice), took the distinctive name of 
mapaAevrropeva, i.e. ‘ that which is left aside’ (in the present tense) by 
the old translation.‘ On the other hand, parallel to the new Greek 
translation of Ezra-Nehemiah, a new Aramaic Targum could well have 
appeared, characterized by a concern to be nearer to the Hebrew: it 
is the second Targum of Esdras in the list, corresponding to the Esdras 
B of the LXX. 

But all this history may well have been forgotten by Christians long be- 
fore Origen. Knowing only of one Hebrew Esdras for two Greek Esdras, 
they could not conceive where the first Esdras emanated from. Jerome 
called it apocryphal : his view obtained. But, in truth, it may well be the 
old Greek version of an Aramaic Targum which had itself long ago 
disappeared.* 

This is but a working hypothesis, though so positively stated. Could 
it be more closely connected with known facts and be shown to har- 
monize with all their requirements, then the famous manuscript of the 
Didache, of Clement of Rome, of Ignatius of Antioch, will appear to 
have rendered us yet another great service, late in the day. The full 
historical significance of the list itself, as a whole, should also be put 
to its credit. Pauca sed multum. JeaN-PauL AUDET 


double that of Chron.—Esdr.—Neh., viz. 0°63 as against 0-39. Must we then say 
that Kings are also Theodotion’s? or where are we to stop? Torrey’s hypo- 
thesis breaks down completely. 

* The title ‘Paralipomena’ has no sure meaning when referred to the content 
of the work; but it is full of meaning when referred to the historical circum- 
stances in which this part of the Chronicler’s work appeared for the first time 
in Greek. Jerome substituted ‘Chronicles’ for ‘Paralipomena’ : ‘ Verba dierum, 
quod significantius chronicon totius divinae historiae possumus appellare’ (Pro. 
galeat.); but he was considering the content of the books (cf. Letter 53, Ad 
Paulinum, 7; P.L. 22. 548). 

* For reasons why the old Palestinian Targums disappeared, see P. Kahle, 
The Cairo Geniza, p. 123. I must quote part of the text: ‘Only when written in 
Greek were Jewish texts of this time preserved, and they were preserved not 
by Jews but by Christians who were interested in books like those of Philo and 
Josephus and similar texts. But Christians who might have been interested in 
texts written in Aramaic had lost their influence after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70.’ So with our case; fragments of the old Aramaic Targum of the 
Chronicler’s work would never have come down to us, had they not been at an 
early period translated into Greek, and, in this tongue, in Christian keeping. 
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ST. MATTHEW’S REFERENCES TO JEREMIAH 


Ir is a curious and interesting fact that St. Matthew alone of all the 
New Testament writers refers to Jeremiah by name. This he does no 
less than three times. The references are: (1) 2", in the formula 
introducing the quotation of Jer. 31°5; (2) 16%, where St. Matthew 
has interpolated into the Marcan account of the reply of the disciples 
to the Lord’s question ‘Who do men say that I am ?’ the words ‘and 
others Jeremiah’; and (3) 27°, in the formula introducing the quotation 
of Zech. 11*"3, which is ascribed to Jeremiah. 

These passages taken together seem to indicate not merely that 
St. Matthew had an unusual predilection for Jeremiah, but also that 
for some reason he regarded Jeremiah as the typical prophet. The 
reason, I suggest, was that he was accustomed to a Canon of the 
Latter Prophets in which the book of Jeremiah stood first. If so, 
the reference in the quotation-formula at 2"? is doubtless of small 
significance—any prophet might have been quoted. But the second 
and third references fall into a different category. In the second we 
may suppose that Jeremiah was added to Elijah as the representative 
‘writing’ prophet; while in the third the evangelist will have rather 
vaguely ascribed the Zechariah quotation to Jeremiah in much the same 
way as a modern undergraduate, if suddenly asked to name the author 
of an obviously prophetic extract, is apt to reply hopefully ‘Isaiah’. 

No Greek manuscript of the Old Testament, so far as I know, puts 
Jeremiah at the head of the prophetical books; nor does any list given 
by any Christian Father. But in the earliest extant Jewish list of books, 
namely the well-known Baraitha on the scriptures in the Talmudic 
tractate Baba Bathra, it is stated : 

Our Rabbis have taught that the order of the Prophets is Joshua, 

Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the Twelve. (Baba 
Bathra 146). 
Into possible explanations of this order it is unnecessary now to enter. 
It is enough simply to remark that Jeremiah precedes the other two 
‘major’ prophets in a number of existing Hebrew manuscripts written 
in Germany and France, and that the terms of the Talmudic state- 
ment make it plain that this arrangement was of considerable antiquity, 
dating back to the early second century A.D. at least." 

Here, then, is an additional pointer to the first gospel’s Jewish back- 
ground. Moreover, the fact that at 16 the words ‘and others Jeremiah’ 
have been deliberately interpolated into matter derived from St. Mark, 


The Baraitha sections of the Talmuds are traditions of the Tannaitic period 
(A.D. 10-220) which were not incorporated in the Mishnah. 
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is further proof that the so-called ‘Jewish characteristics’ of this 
gospel cannot be attributed solely to Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
sources: on the contrary, some are demonstrably due to the evangelist 
himself. H. F. D. Sparks 


MARK 2% 


émi ABidbap apyxvepews is usually translated, ‘When Abiathar was high 
priest ’—historically an error. A number of early authorities, e.g. D, 
W, a, b, e, Sin. Syr. (representing three of the four pre-Byzantine 
families) and Matthew (12*) and Luke (6*), evidently recognize this and 
omit the phrase. The problem is how to account for the retention of 
the phrase for so long in the oral tradition when the error was so readily 
recognized, as the evidence above shows. Might not Mark 12” supply 
the answer? ézi rod Barov means ‘at the passage of Scripture concern- 
ing (or, entitled) the Bush’. (So also Luke 20*’.) May not ézi AB.abap 
dpxvepéws mean ‘at the passage of Scripture concerning (or, entitled) 
Abiathar the High Priest’, for the passage referred to comes in the 
chapter (1 Sam. 21) which immediately precedes that recording the 
first exploits of Abiathar ? J. W. WENHAM 


ACTS 1°: APARALLEL 


In Dionysius, Roman Antiquities, i. 77. 2, the visiting god assures Ilia 
that she will become the mother of two sons, and then departs: raéra 
dé eixdvra véder mwepixadvdOijvac Kai amd yijs apbévra dépecOar Si” 
dépos avw. 

Compare Acts 1°: xal raéra eimev, BAerdvtwv adrav énipOn- Kai 
vedeAn bréAaBov adbrov amo trav d6fbadpav adbrav. 

The similarity suggests that both writers were using a conventional 
finale to a divine visitation. G. M. Younc 


1 THESS. 33: caiveoOar 


FROM time to time the learned have been puzzled by St. Paul’s curious 
use of caivw in 1 Thess. 3° 76 pndéva caiveoBa ev tais OdAiibeow ravrats. 
Originally meaning ‘to wag the tail’ of a dog, the verb comes to be 
used of people who ‘fawn upon’, ‘flatter’, and ‘beguile’. This last 
meaning is claimed as the sense, for example, by Milligan in his 
Commentary, ad loc., and in Moulton-Milligan, The Vocabulary of the 
Greek New Testament, s.v. caivw. In the latter place he writes thus: 
‘The Apostle dreaded that the Thessalonians would be ‘‘ drawn aside”’, 
“allured”’, in the midst of the afflictions which were falling upon them.’ 
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But what we actually expect is a word meaning ‘to disturb’. And 
so Moffatt renders the verse (without note) ‘.. . to prevent anyone 
from being disturbed by these troubles’. This may be accepting the 
reading ovaiveoar = ‘to be troubled’ (the MS. G has pndev aor ececBar), 
a sense of that verb for which Nestle (Z.N.W. vii, 1908, p. 361) quoted 
parallels in Paliadius, Hist. Laus. 24 and 35 (Butler 78. 10 and 102. 16), 
and for which there are parallels in the papyri given in Moulton- 
Milligan, s.v. cvaiveoBar. 

For caivw in this sense only two parallels have hitherto been quoted. 
The first is from Hesychius who has caiverac’ xwweirar, cadeverat, 
tapatrerat. The second, quoted by Dibelius in the second edition of 
his Commentary on the Thessalonian epistles in Lietzmann’s Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament (1925), though not in the first, is from 
Diogenes Laertius 8. 41, quoting Hermippus’ story of Pythagoras’ 
descent to Hades; we are told that when Pythagoras related his experi- 
ences there of 5€ cawvopevor tois Aeyopevois eSdxpudv re Kal @pwlov 
Kal émiorevov elvat tov I]vOayopav Oeidv twa. And on the basis of these 
two instances Dibelius takes the Pauline phrase to mean ‘that none 
flinch in this time of tribulation’ (‘dass keiner wanke in dieser 
Triibsalszeit’). 

However, in a note in the Journal (vol. xxv, 1924, pp. 290f.) this way 
of taking caiveo@a: was attacked by the late Mr. A. D. Knox. He 
wrote in round terms: ‘No language ever used a word of tail-wagging 
to mean “‘perturb mentally”’.’ And as for Hesychius’ statement (he 
does not quote Diogenes Laertius) ‘we do not know its source, and 
have uo right to translate it otherwise than “is waggled”’, ‘‘ is moved’’, 
“isshaken’”’, “is stirred ’’. At a guess I should say that the original refers 
to a scudding ripple on the sea.’ A. D. Knox himself goes on to con- 
jecture the emendation 76 pndéva (2a)OaiveoBar, though even here he 
has to add: ‘I confess I find translation difficult: perhaps “‘ that none 
break down in these afflictions” would give the sense, if this is not a 
vulgarism.’ 

It is therefore noticeable that there has recently come to light a 
clear and unambiguous instance of caivw meaning ‘ perturb mentally’. 
Among the theological papyri discovered in the find at Tura near Cairo 
in 1941 there is included the minutes of a discussion between Origen 
and a bishop Heraclides with others. The text is edited by M. Jean 
Scherer: Entretien d’Origéne avec Héraclide et les évéques ses collégues 
sur le Pére, le Fils, et l'Ame (Publications de la Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie: Textes et Documents 1X), Cairo, 1949. (See the review 
by Mr. G. W. H. Lampe in the Journal, April 1950.) After Origen 
has dealt with all the questions arising from the case of Heraclides, 
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whose orthodoxy had seemed so doubtful to some of the community, 
he remarks (p. 140, line 5): 7a pév epi wicrews, doa Eonvev Hpas, 
ovveterdoOn. ‘All the questions about the faith which disturbed us 
have been examined.’ 

There is nothing to suggest that Origen may have been influenced 
by the New Testament here. H. CHADWICK 


THE INTERPRETATION OF AMOS 43 IN 
ST. ATHANASIUS AND DIDYMUS 


Tue following study is an attempt to expound the teaching of two 
leading representatives of orthodox Christian thought in fourth-century 
Aiexandria with reference to one particular text of the Old Testament 
which caused grave concern to their sub-orthodox and heretical 
opponents. These opponents were all zvevparoudyor, inasmuch as they 
all denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit of God. Nevertheless, in so 
far as they claimed allegiance to the Christian Church, they found 
themselves obliged to depend upon scriptural testimony in seeking 
authoritative support for their opinions. Hence their controversy with 
the Catholic theologians centres at first on the interpretation of iso- 
lated texts. Of these Amos 43 was by no means the least important. 
(i) "Avéywpev, daciv, €v T@ tpodyrn ’Apas, Aéyovtos Tod Oeod, “Ore 
[80d éya orepe@v Bpovrny, Kai xrilwv mvedpa, Kal amayyéAAwy eis 
GvOpusrous Tov Xpiotov adrod" troudv SpOpov Kai dpixAnv, Kal émPaivwv 
emi ta tynAa tis ys, Kipios 6 beds 6 mavroxpdtwp dvopa atta.” 
St. Athanasius, Ep. ad Serapionem i. 3; Migne, P.G. 26. 536 A,B. 
St. Athanasius is arguing that his opponents the Tpomxoi' must have 
some very cogent justification for their opinion if they are prepared 
to regard so lightly the Lord’s warning* against those who blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost, and he confesses that he cannot discern either 
the source, or the author, or ‘ the fashion’ (6 tpézros) of their deception. 
The Tpomxoi reply by an appeal to the biblical text cited above, 
and in a comment? in which they at once distinguish themselves as a 
group from the Arians and acknowledge their doctrinal dependence in 
respect of this opinion upon them, they affirm that this passage justifies 
their conviction that the Holy Spirit is a creature («riopa). 
In his rejoinder St. Athanasius notes the readiness of his adversaries 
to interpret another biblical text, prominent in controversy, Prov. 8”, 
in such a way as to avoid any suggestion of creatureliness in the divine 


**Specialists in verbal technicalities’, and the first [Tvevpatroudyo. For the 
curious nickname (Tpom«oi) see H. N. Bate, 7.T.S., vol. xxiv, 1923, pp. 64-6. 
* Quoted in a conflated form from Matt. 123? and Mark 379. 

3 Ibid. 536 B: «ai évOev ercioOnper ... 
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Wisdom, or Son of God. As contrasted with their conclusion there, 
they are involved in this present case, he suggests, in a strange incon- 
sistency of exegesis! Passing from this argumentum ad hominem, St. 
Athanasius subjects the passage from Amos to a close scrutiny, and this 
reveals no self-evident mention of the Holy Spirit in it. In fact the 
text speaks merely of wvedpa, and of this term, he continues, there are 
many different usages in scripture, so that in the present context the 
word bears its proper and correct meaning." Amid such diversity of 
scriptural usage, St. Athanasius formulates a principle to determine 
the object of reference in each particular case: without the use of the 
definite article or of some addition of words, the Holy Spirit is not 
indicated by wvedua in the scripture.* The Tpomxoi, therefore, may 
not conclude merely as a matter of course that the wvedua of Amos 4% 
must refer to the Holy Spirit, and St. Athanasius points out that the 
usage in this passage is not at all comparable to that in the many 
examples from scripture which he has adduced,’ where the Holy Spirit 
is clearly indicated. The large diversity of scriptural usage is further 
exemplified from contexts‘ in which zvedua means ‘ the spirit’ of man; 
‘wind’, or ‘spirit of the winds’ ;’ ‘the meaning’ contairied in oracles of 
God’ (their spiritual sense), including, perhaps, the ability’ to discern 
it. In view of this manifoldness of meaning, the prophetic text is more 
probably to be alined with such sayings as Isa. 7* and Jonah 1‘, and 
to be interpreted of the wind. This exegesis is found even more 
persuasive, St. Athanasius suggests, when the mention of ‘thunder’ 
in the participial phrase, orepe@v Bpovriyv, is noted, since thunder and 
the wind-spirits accompany each other. The darkening of the heavens 
by clouds and wind in 1 Kings 18* makes an appropriate illustration. 

The Tpomxoi express emphatic dissatisfaction with this solution. In 


1 rhv idiav Siavorav Exew dpOyv; this is presumably ‘wind’, as the subsequent 
argument shows. 

? Kai dAws dvev tod apOpou, 7 tis mpoeipnuevns mpooOyKns, odx av etn onpatvopevov 
76 IIvedpa 76 dywov, 537 A, end. St. Athanasius cites many examples of possible 
‘additions’ from the Old Testament in 5.537 C-—541 B, and in 6.541 B-548B 
from the gospels and apostolic writings. For exceptions to his rule see his remarks 
in 4.537 A. 

3 St. Athanasius’ examples would make an interesting study: Gen. 17, 63, 
Num. 117, Judges 3", 1179, 134-5, 15, Ps. 50°3/51", 142/143'°"", Isa. 61', 30°, 
48", 597", 639°'°, Ezek. 114, Dan. 13° (Theodotion), Mic. 27, Joel 2%, Zech. 
1° (L.XX), 7%. The most significant New Testament citation is Matt. 28". 
Here ri pév macav Beodoyiav Kai rh Hydyv Tedciwow, ev } ovvijrrev Huds €avT@ kai 
8? éavrod 7G Ilatpi, ev rovTw cuprAnpa . . . 6. 544 A. 

4 Ps. 767/77°, Baruch 3', Dan. 3° (LXX), Rom. 8'*"7, 1 Cor. 2", 1 Thess. 573. 

5 Gen. 8', Jonah 14, Ps. 106/10775, 1487*, Ezek. 2775~°. 

6 2 Cor. 3°, Rom. 7, 7°, 775-8'?, Acts 83°, Num. 1474, Ezek. 183". 

7 Cf. Num. 14%, Ezek. 183". 
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9. 552 B they maintain that the mention of Christ—dzayyé\Awv eis 
avOparrous tov Xpwordv adroo—implies that the wvedua of the preceding 
clause (xri{wv mvedpa) refers to the Holy Spirit, so that the passage 
contains at this juncture a mention of two Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
St. Athanasius again’ offers a strictly ad hominem reply : turning to good 
account his opponents’ reverence for the divine status of the Son of 
God, and appealing to that ultimate ontological dualism which Christi- 
anity postulates between Creator and creature, he asks how it is possible 
to name and glorify together two entities of unlike nature. Neither 
connumeration’ nor conjunction is possible. Two things, however, 
which can be counted together and conjoined, St. Athanasius notes, 
are the appearance of the Word in our flesh and the consequent re- 
creation of our spirit; so that, although it sufficed to understand mvedpa 
of ‘ the spirit of the winds’, yet if a more special meaning is to be found 
in the passage owing to the mention of Christ, the clause amayyéAAwv 
eis avOpwrous tov Xpiorov adrod may be taken as a reference to the 
Incarnation.3 That the renewal of our spirit was promised is then shown 
from Ezek. 36**7, Ps. 103/104°7, 50"2/51, and how could this take 
place other than in immediate dependence upon the divine event of 
the Lord’s coming? Of this re-creation of ours the Holy Spirit is the 
sphere: ev & xai ra yudv avaxawwilerar (9.553 A); ev @ Ta TavTa 
6 ITarijp 81. rob Adyou reAcvot Kai dvaxawile: (9. 553 B). Why then, it is 
asked, should He be thought a creature, especially as the Word, author 
of the first creation, is denied so to be? The Tpomxoi are rightly pressed 
to look upon the fundamental illogicality in their thought. There are 
two creations, St. Athanasius says, that by which all things came into 
being, and that wherein they are renewed, and inasmuch as in the first 
our spirit was ‘fashioned’ (Zech. 12") and in the second ‘created’ 
(Ps. 50"*/51°°) or re-created (9. 553 B,C), these creations must surely be 
parallel in respect of the divine status of their authors. Spiritually, our 
re-integration was secured,’ he argues, when the Spirit-bearing Word 
stepped through the veil to become incarnate in our manhood (9. 553 C). 
Lastly, in a brief and subtle passage, 10. 553 D-556 B, a somewhat 
confused allegorical exegesis of the phrase orepe@v Bpovriy is offered. 
Since there is no indication that St. Athanasius’ opponents had made 
any use of this for a polemical purpose, the section in which its mean- 
ing is discussed forms a rather unwarranted appendix to the treatment 
Cf. 3. 536 B,C. 
? ouvapiOpew, cuvarrrev. ‘Connumeration’ and ‘ subnumeration’ figured promi- 
nently in the theology of the Pneumatomachan Controversy, cf. St. Basil, De 
Spiritu Sancto, 6 and 17. 
3 Isa, 7'4 is cited in support. * uv, Ezek. 36*7, Ps. 103/10479°3°, 
5 Quoting ‘to make of twain one new man’ from Eph, 2'58, 
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of their difficulties. The significance of the passage, educed by an 
interpretative principle of word-suggestion, is not in any case made 
very clear, and even the precise articulation of the phrase is a little 
elusive. Thus the meaning to be found in the words is stated at the 
outset to be 6 mards Adyos Kai dodAevtos Tod mvevparos 6 vopos. Migne 
renders this into Latin as ‘fidelis sermo et immobilis lex spiritus, * and 
the most recent translator of the Letters, Professor J. Lebon, offers 
as a French version ‘la parole sire et inébranlable loi de l’esprit’.* But it 
is difficult to find any meaning in the Greek. Admittedly, the summary 
of the exegesis given by St. Athanasius in 10. 556 B: 76 dpa mapa T@ 
mpodyrn pynTév . . ., appears to refer to the whole preceding discussion 
of the prophetic text. Yet why need we take the genitive rod mvedparos 
with both the nouns Adyos and véuos? May not the reference of the 
phrase be twofold—to the Word and to the law of the Spirit? In the 
LXX of Ps. 334(LXX, 324) we read: dr ed1}s 6 Adyos tod Kupiou, wai 
mdvrTa Ta €pya adrov év miorer, and more emphatically in LXX, Ps. 
118%: Eis rév aidva, Kipre, 6 Adyos cov Siapéver ev 7H odpav@. That 
St. Athanasius had the personal Word of God in mind is suggested 
by the fact that he quotes in full the solemn affirmation of His time- 
less beginning from John 1'. Moreover, there is no mention of the 
Spirit, nor of His ‘unshakeable law’ in the passages of scripture cited 
in appositional explanation: Mark 3"7, John 1°, Heb. 10', John 4”, 
Hag. 2°, Heb. 12°*, Ps. 92/93". St. Athanasius proceeds to note that 
it was of this Word of God that St. John made thundering proclamation 
from Heaven (10. 556 A), and he does not fail to mark the scriptural 
association of thunder with the coming of Christ the Word.’ Further, 
with His glorious enthronement (Ps. g2/93') comes the establishment 
of the unshakeable kingdom. These things, St. Athanasius concludes, 
the Law foreshadowed (Heb. 10'), but in the new dispensation, and 
establishment of God’s sovereignty, not Moses, but the Spirit is supreme 
legislator. Hence orepedv Bpovrny indicates the Lord’s coming where- 
by we are renewed,‘ together with the unshakeable law’ of the Spirit 
(10. 556 B). 

The Letters to Serapion contain no further allusion to this passage. 
Only three of its problems have been dealt with, but they have been 


* P.G. 26.555 A. 

2 Joseph Lebon, Lettres a Sérapion (Sources Chrétiennes, Paris, 1947), p. 99. 

3 Hag. 2° quoted in Heb. 12°, 

4 St. Athanasius here gathers into his exegetical pattern the xrilwv mvedpa of 
the previous discussion. 

5 Thus vouos almost means ‘rule’ on this interpretation. Athanasius does 
emphasize the fact that it is a ‘kingdom’ or ‘sovereignty’ (556 B) which is being 
established. 
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treated by no means inadequately. St. Athanasius’ careful attention 

to context, his emphasis on the differences of meaning in scriptural 

usage, together with the less successful attempt to meet his opponents 
on their chosen ground of allegorical interpretation, were contributions 

of permanent value for a solution of their difficulties. It was as im- 

portant for the Catholic theologians to offer a satisfactory explanation 

of this text of Amos as to determine, in relation to the doctrine of the 

Son, the true meaning of Prov. 87. It is interesting to note that St. 

Athanasius himself seems to discern the doctrinal correspondence of 

these two texts when he quotes the latter in his first reply to the 

Tpomixoi (3. 536 B). 

(ii) . . . Ego sum firmans tonitruum et creans spiritum, et annuntians 
in homines Christum suum: faciens diluculum et nebulam, et 
ascendens super excelsa terrae: Dominus Deus omnipotens nomen 
eius. 

Didymus of Alexandria, De Spiritu Sancto, 14; Migne, P.G. 39. 1046c,D. 

This Latin translation’ of Amos 4°} is the equivalent of the Greek 
as found in St. Athanasius. It would appear that St. Jerome has pre- 
served in this, as in almost every other respect,’ a faithful presentation 
of the words and thought of his original. The context in which Didymus 
makes the citation is concerned with certain men (quidam) who use the 
affirmation of John 13—all things came into being through the Word 
—as a means of proving that the Holy Spirit is a creature. They appeal 
to Amos 4° for additional confirmation. 

In his reply Didymus states that in either instance his opponents 
are equally far from a true understanding of the words of scripture. 
He suggests that the passage from Amos, interpreted in the light of its 
context, conveys, in its phrase creans spiritum, the sense of something 
intimately related to God’s beneficent activities in the natural order 
and seasonal changes of the world.’ More definitely, in 15. 1047C, 
Didymus ventures as his personal opinion the suggestion that creo 
spiritum or creans spiritum means creans ventum, agreeing on this point 
with St. Athanasius, and quoting Ps. 134/135’ in his support.‘ With the 
true scholar’s fastidious attention to detail he observes that the phrase 
reads qui creo..., and not qui creavi . . . spiritum. Didymus takes this 
fact as a further indication that no allusion to the Holy Spirit is in- 


' Didymus, De Spiritu Sancto, dates from c. A.D. 374. See Bardy, Didyme 
l’ Aveugle, p. 21. The Latin translation by St. Jerome dates from c. 384-9, 
Bardy, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

* For the important exception in respect of trinitarian terminology see 
Leipoidt, Didymus der Blinde, pp. 10-11; Bardy, op. cit., p.21, and cf. Mingarelli 
in P.G. 39. 294 D (8). 


3 14. 1046 D-1047 A. 4 LXX, 1347: 6 efaywv avépous ex Onaavpdv adbrod. 
4. 104 im noaupa 
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tended, for we may not rightly conceive of that divine Person, he says," 
as for ever involved in the phase of becoming. Thus, in complete 
consistency with his rejection* of the Origenistic theory of the eternal 
generation of the Son of God, Didymus here sets aside currente calamo 
any suggestion of an eternal procession of the Holy Spirit.3 Moreover, 
as contrary to heretical opinion, he notes that the one Person of the 
Holy Trinity mentioned as subject of the sentence is the Lord and 
Creator, Father of the Saviour (15. 1047 B). 

At the beginning of section 15 a heretical objection is countered in 
a way which makes it difficult to determine whether we are indebted 
to Didymus or to St. Jerome for the answer. Didymus’ adversaries 
are here affirming that the participial clause, ‘Et annuntians in homines 
Christum suum’, is further proof of the creaturely status of the Holy 
Spirit, and it is stated in reply to this that the Hebrew of the verse reads, 
‘annuntiat in hominem loquelam suam’, and, further, that this is true 
inasmuch as the Creator of all things breathes upon His prophets and 
through them gives token of His will to men. The discovery of the 
Hebrew reading was a notable contribution towards a solution of the 
difficulties inherent in the text. By removing altogether any mention 
of Christ, it took one weapon from the adversaries’ hands. The note 
in Migne ad loc.,* quoted from Vallarsi, suggests that, for them, the 
two phrases of the prophet’s words, creans spiritum and annuntians in 
homines Christum suum, were related causally, inasmuch as ‘arguebant 
autem haeretici ex eo loco creari Spiritum Sanctum ut hominibus 
annuntiaret Christum’. This is an interesting comment, but as an 
attempt to effect a closer articulation of the sub-orthodox point of view 
it must stand provisionally without confirmation from elsewhere. St. 
Athanasius at least, in his remarks and reply to the same objection,5 
does not appear to discern such a connexion.° 

Bardy, in a note’ on this passage of the De Spiritu Sancto, suggests 
that the appeal to the Hebrew original in this instance may well be 


* *Neque enim semper eundem creat’, 15. 1047C. 

* De Trin. iii. 3. 813 B, Cc; v. Leipoldt, op. cit., p. 95; Bardy, op. cit., p. 231, 
and cf. De Trin. ii. 5. 496 A, B. 

3 This would appear to be involved, however indirectly, in the provisionally 
assumed possibility of a contrast between the creation of the winds and of the 
Spirit. Of the latter he says, ‘ Neque enim semper eundem creat’, and cf. his 
gloss on éxmopevera: as e£erropevOn in De Trin. ii. 5. 496. Of Didymus’ rejection 
of the theory of the Son’s eternal generation Leipoldt, op. cit., p. 96, says: ‘er 
hatte dessen Lehre polemisch sehr gut verwenden kénnen’. 


4 i.e. 1047(33). 5 Ep. ad Serap. i. 9. 552 B. 
® On the other hand it is possible that St. Jerome did so: Comm. in Amos, 
Vallarsi, t. vi, 280A: ‘...ordine sequente ...’; Vallarsi, Sancti Hieronymi 


Opera, Verona, 1734. 7 Op. cit., p. 187(1). 
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the work of St. Jerome. More emphatically Vallarsi, in his edition 
of the Hieronymian translation, says of Didymus: ‘ Hebraicas litteras 
penitus ignorabat’,' and notes that St. Ambrose, in his discussion’ of 
Amos 4"3, though apparently dependent upon the exegesis of Didymus, 
makes no reference to the possibility of a solution by consideration of 
the Hebrew text. Moreover, an apposition of Greek and Hebrew read- 
ings, without comment on their respective merits, seems to be an 
occasional peculiarity of St. Jerome’s exegetical method, although 
when he comes to offer his own treatment of the text in his Commen- 
tary on Amos’ there is an appeal to the Hebrew as authoritative and 
a rejection of the LXX reading (‘Christum suum’) on the ground 
that those translators erred ‘ verbi similitudine et ambiguitate decepti’.* 
Lastly, St. Jerome alludes to Ps. 134/135’ in a general explanation of 
the passage : cf. Didymus, De Spiritu Sancto, 15. 1047 c. Cumulatively, 
therefore, the argument against the Didymian authorship of the reply 
in 15. 1047B is strong, especially the appeal to the witness of St. 
Ambrose. Nevertheless, some hesitation to accept the evidence as 
conclusive may perhaps be allowed provisionally in view of Didymus’ 
treatment of Prov. 8* in De Trin. iii. 3. 825 c, where the translation 
Kupwos évoocevoé pe is preferred to the traditional reading in the 
version of Aquila (Kupios éxrjcaré pe). One would not wish to maintain 
merely from this that Didymus had a knowledge of Hebrew,’ but it 
may well suggest that, by the time of the composition of the De Spiritu 
Sancto (c. 374), Amos 4" had assumed an importance as crucial in 
respect of a testimony-text as Prov. 87? in relation to opinions more 
distinctively arian, and that its sense had gained precision in the 
developing controversy’ by appeal to the Hebrew original. It would 


' Op. cit., t. ii, 123(@). 

2 St. Ambrose, De Spiritu Sancto, u. vi, P.L. 16. 783. 

3 Vallarsi, op. cit., t. vi. 277-80, gives St. Jerome’s treatment of Amos 413. 
He too notes that the heretics use both creans spiritum (279 B) and annuntians 
in homines Christum suum (280 A) in support of their contention that the Holy 
Spirit is a creature. He comments on the importance of a correct interpretation : 
‘De varietate interpretationis diximus, quae molesta erit negligentibus, studi- 
osis grata... (278C). 

4 Ibid. 278 a. Yet strangely enough he offers an exegesis of the LXX reading 
in 280 A-c. 5 Ibid. 280B. 

© For a contrary interpretation see K. Holl, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
xxv (1904), as cited in Bardy, op. cit., p. 186(4). Note that De Trin. i. 31. 424 B 
cites Ps. 10 under the Hebrew, not the Greek, numeration. 

7 Bardy, op. cit., p. 221, notes how Prov. 8** passed through a process of ever 
more exact determination as a result of the pressure of controversy. For the 
manner in which Didymus introduces Prov. 8* into the text of De Trin. iii. 3. 
825 c cf. Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. 69. 25, P.G. 42. 241 B and cf. Anchoratus, 44, 
P.G. 43. 96 B,C. 
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not be surprising if Didymus made use of this scholarly labour of some 
contemporary. To suppose otherwise, to conclude that the explanation 
in 15. 1047 B is merely a Hieronymian modification, means that we are 
altogether bereft of Didymus’ own answer to what we know from St. 
Athanasius’ was a real objection of his adversaries. 

Lastly, almost as an appendix to his reply, Didymus offers a few 
simple comments’ on the scriptural usage of zvedua. He observes that 
the article is not used in the phrase in question, xri{wv mvedpya/creans 
spiritum, but, unlike St. Athanasius,’ he enunciates no general principle 
of exegesis for zvedya passages. He does perhaps lay a more scholarly 
emphasis on the possibility of exceptions, observing that the Holy Spirit 
is ‘almost always”* named with the article. Again, ‘even if in some 
places the Holy Spirit is rarely named without the article’ (Quod sicubi 
raro ...), there is some additional phrase signifying His greatness. Or 
again, Didymus suggests, there are cases in which the Holy Spirit is 
spoken of without the article, but where not He Himself, but some 
participation of Him is indicated.’ These exceptions may be contrasted 
with those allowed by St. Athanasius, Ep. ad Serap. i. 4. 537 a. Didy- 
mus regards his whole discussion of Amos 4" as having made an 
important contribution towards the exclusion of the view that the 
Holy Spirit is a creature and towards the affirmation of His connumera- 
tion with the Father and the Son.° 

The Amos passage comes under consideration once more in the 
De Spiritu Sancto, 59. 1082 A,B. The context is concerned with the 
somewhat involved argument about homonyms and synonyms, and, 
having pointed out the several meanings of ‘spirit’ in scripture, 
Didymus emphasizes the high importance of a correct exegesis: ‘non 
labamur in nomine,’ sed unumquodque secundum locorum varietates et 
intelligentias accipiamus.” As running clean contrary to this principle 
he instances the heretical misuse of Amos 4°.’ Deceived by their 
ignorance of the manifold meaning of spiritus, the enemies of the 
Holy Spirit concluded that He was a creature; whereas, Didymus adds, 
a diligent attention on the part of the orthodox to the setting and mode 
of usage in scripture of the word ‘spirit’ will suffice to cause such 

' Ep. ad Serap. i. 9. 552 B. 2 15. 1048 A, B. 

3 Ep. ad Serap. i. 4. 537 A, as already discussed. 

4 Pene semper, 15. 1048 A. 

5 *Siquidem dicitur aliquando et sine articulo, cum non ipse per se, sed 
participatio eius ostenditur; ut puta: ‘Spiritus Eliae’ [2 Kings 2'5], ‘ Spiritu 
ambulate’ [Gal. 5"°], 15. 1048 B; cf. the remark, ‘Unde et cum articulo eius 
meminit ...’, 3. 1035 A,B; and cf. De Trin. iii. 31. 953A. 

© 16. 1048 B. ? ie. spiritus, 5 59. 1082 A. 


9 Didymus quotes only: ‘Ego sum firmans tonitruum, etcreans spiritum’, 
59. 1082 A. 
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false conclusions and deceitful snares of the heretics’ to crumble. The 
troublesome word, he says, clearly means ‘ wind’. 
[80d éyw orepedv Bpovriy, 
De Trin. ii. 11. P.G. 39. 665 A. 

Didymus accuses his heretical opponents of corrupting certain texts* 
of scripture in order to avoid obvious indications of the Spirit’s divinity. 
In a vigorous metaphor’ he states that in this activity they are but 
carrion-crows outraging the words of God, and as a phrase which has 
suffered such maltreatment he cites [30d éya orepedv Bpovriv (Amos 
4"3). Didymus notes that, whereas this was spoken in the person of the 
Holy Spirit, it is interpreted of the Father or of the prophet by the 
heretics. These excise the word éya from the text, aiming by this 
means to avoid the conclusions about the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit necessarily drawn if He is accepted as subject and speaker of 
the sentence. It is, however, interesting to note that Didymus himself 
quotes the abbreviated form of the prophet’s words elsewhere,‘ and 
that an é¢yw has no justification from the Hebrew. Perhaps Didymus 
discovered this only after further study, but left his earlier analysis of 
the text as found here to stand uncorrected, rather in the form of an 
argument from expediency. In his brief reply to the heretics on their 
treatment of this verse Didymus points out that God the Father cannot 
here be speaker, as the clause following reads ‘announcing unto men 
His Christ’, and not ‘My Christ’. In support of this he quotes Ps. 
131/132": ‘Hroipaca Avyvov 7@ Xpwrs pov, and observes in con- 
clusion how an accurate interpretation of texts thus gnawed at’ is made 
impossible. Ending on a note of pastoral care, Didymus speaks of the 
danger of books maltreated in this way falling into the hands of 
orthodox believers unable to detect this kind of fraud. 

In De Trin. iii. 31. 952 A, a quotation of Amos 4"*~3 is made, verse 
13 being given as follows: 


Avér: dod * atepedv Bpovriy, ai xrilwy mvedpa, Kai dmayyéd\Awy 
eis avOpwmous tov Xpworov adbrod, 6 roudv dpOpov Kai dpiyAnv, Kai 
émBaivwy emi ta tymAad tris ys’ Kipuos 6 Oeds 6 mavtoxpatwp dvopa 
air. | * Note the omission of the éy« from the citation. ] 
Didymus observes that the impiety of the heretics extends not only 

to the Son but also to the Holy Spirit, and that, among other passages 


* Not actually named as heretics in the context. 

* Phil. 3*3, Rom. 8" (quoted as ‘ Corinthians’), Rom. 1*°, Amos 4", are offered 
as examples. 

3"ADX’ of aiperixoi Képaxes BAémere mais Tois Beiors Avpijvacba énexeipnaay pyrois 
bu” €vos orotyeiou bmadAayis .. . , 664 B. 
4 De Trin. iii. 31. 951 A. 5 mapatpwoavres. 
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of scripture’, they make use of these words of the prophet in an attempt 
to belittle His immensely great and awful nature. He notes that mention 
is made of all three* divine hypostases between verses 11 and 13, but 
that the speaker is not the Father but the Holy Spirit, who is speaking 
of the wind-spirit? accompanying thunder. Such expressions, he con- 
tinues, as tov Xpworov adrod and 76 dvopa adr would be inconsistent 
with any supposition of the Father as source, subject, and speaker of 
the oracle; even if the Father were its author, the conclusion would 
be inevitable that the Holy Spirit is indicated by the final phrase Kvpios 
6 Oeds 6 mavtoxpatwp. Nor may we assume, Didymus adds, that the 
form of the oracle is sufficiently accounted for by the assumption that 
the prophet is the subject and that he is speaking of the Father :* 
katéotpepa tyuds xabws xaréotpeer 6 Oeds are not the words of a man, 
and still less fitting would boasting and blasphemy be in the mouth of 
a prophet. As further ;points against the heretical exegesis, Didymus 
notes that the phrase in the text is «7iZwv—and not «ricas'—rvedpa, 
that there is a prior mention of thunder, and further, that there is no 
use of either the definite article or the adjective dyvos (951 C—953 A). 

In 953 B—957 A Didymus gives his own interpretation of the oracle, 
and it is now that his omission of the éyd from the text® involves him 
in difficulties. If the Holy Spirit is the speaker of verses 11-13, then 
clearly we must assume that He is the subject of xaréorpeya duds (11); 
that xabas xaréotpewev 6 Oeds refers to the Father, and €rousalov rot 
émxadreiaba tov Gedy cov to the Only Begotten Son; but what is to be 
done with verse 13, especially with the opening participial phrase, and 
the concluding affirmation Kupuos 6 Beds 6 mavroxpdtwp dvopa abr@? 
Anticipating a method of solution much favoured in a subsequent age, 
Didymus proceeds to rearrange’ the text. Verse 13 is now made to 
read: Aidt 6 orepedv Bpovriy, cai xrilwv mvedpa, Kai [ ] mowdv dpOpov 
Kai dpixAnv, Kai émBaivwv emi ra dymAa tis yijs' Kdpwos 6 Beds 6 
TavToKpdTwp dvopa adT@. Sov amayyéAAwv cis GvOpwrous tov Xprotov 
auto. The problem of exegesis is now manageable: verse 13 is spoken 
by the Holy Spirit concerning the Father, and amayyéAAwv refers to 

' The context alludes explicitly to Didymus’ earlier work, the treatise De 
Spiritu Sancto. 

2 xaréotpea—Kabus xaréorpeev 6 Veds—rov Xpiotdv adrod ; Tov Oedv gov, 953 B. 

3 mepi Tob dvepiaiov mvevparos (952 B), eis 76 déptov 6 Adyos amoreiverat (953 A). 

4 Thus the oracle is not spoken either by or of the Father. 

5 Cf. De Spiritu Sancto, 15. 1047: Neque enim semper eundem creat, and 
also the gloss on éxzopeverat as eerropevOn in De Trin. ii. 5. 496A. 

© Contrast De Trin, ii. 11. 665 A. 

7 I show the alterations in heavy type. Didymus’ rearrangement is little more 


than an exegetical tour de force. We may notice that he does at any rate make 
confession of what he has done by the word dcrepoyéows, 953 B. 
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the divine proclamation at the Baptism of the Son (Matt. 3"). Didy- 
mus contends that one divine hypostasis is often found speaking of 
another, and says that he has already treated of this peculiarity of 
scriptural usage adequately.’ Nevertheless he cites Amos 2** in 
illustration. Lastly, he says, if the heretics are dissatisfied with ‘ wind’ 
as an explanation of zvedya, let them show a little restraint and avoid 
the furthest reach of blasphemy in referring it to their own human 
spirit. They would do well to notice at the same time, Didymus 
observes, that the Father is ‘announcing’ the Christ, not ‘creating’ 
Him (957 A)! Those who purst: earthly or heretical opinions, he con- 
cludes, cannot expect the Spirit to remain among them,” a fact re- 
cognized even by 7) é£w codia (957 B). 

Despite an exegesis at times unnecessarily elaborate through lack 
of knowledge of the Hebrew original, the treatment of this controverted 
text by St. Athanasius and Didymus is pre-eminently sane. There is 
no forced interpretation of single words, and, whilst particular points 
are examined with some care, the doctrinal issue is never made to 
depend on mere literalness. Lastly, and most important perhaps, the 
positive exposition of the prophetic oracle pays careful attention to 
context. Thus these two Fathers kept and interpreted faithfully to their 
contemporaries the Holy Scriptures’ form of sound words. 

H. R. SMYTHE 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOME QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE FIRST GOSPEL IN EUSEBIUS’ 
DEMONSTRATIO EVANGELICA 


Eusesius of Caesarea has long been recognized as an important witness 
to the type of biblical text used in Palestine in the fourth century. It 
is the more unfortunate that he should also have the reputation of 
being notoriously inaccurate in his scriptural quotations. Professor 
I. A. Heikel, writing of the biblical usage of Eusebius,’ points out that 
Eusebius is apt to omit passages which are inessential to his purpose, 
that he alters passages grammatically and stylistically, that he quotes 
from memory and mixes corresponding passages from Old and New 
Testaments. It does not increase confidence in the accuracy of Eusebius’ 
quotations to read that Marcellus said of him that he prided himself 
excessively on his power of remembering the scriptures.* 


* Presumably in De Trin. i. 18. * Alluding to Gen. 63. 

3 G.C.S. VI Einleitung, p. xxii. 

* Contra Marcellum i. 4. 60, G.C.S. IV, p. 30, 1. 5 xal 6 rabra ypdibas xai ofdSpa 
émi TO peuvijoba trav ypadav peyadavydv ovk evevdnaev Sti... . 
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It is suggested here that a careless quoter of the scriptures would 
be especially likely to betray his carelessness in New Testament 
quotations which embody passages from the Old Testament. For 
example, Matt. 4** * embodies Is. g':*, the LXX reading of which 
differs considerably from that given by Matt. A careless quoter, relying 
upon his memory, quoting these two passages in different contexts, 
might be expected to confuse them. Comparison of the two quotations, 
and of other corresponding pairs of Old and New Testament passages, 
might throw light upon the general accuracy of the author. In applying 
a test of this sort to Eusebius’ use of Matt. in the Demonstr. Evang., 
the following analysis seeks only to throw light upon the question 
whether Eusebius confuses his sources at a point where confusion is 
a priori likely in a reputedly careless quoter. 

1. Matt. 1° (Is. 7"): 230d % srapBévos ev yaorpi ELer Kai réEerat vidv, 

Kai KaXdécovowy 70 dvopa avrod ’"EppavounA. 
LXX: €€ec] Anyperar xaddaovow] Kadéceis. 


Eus. quotes Matt. 173 three times (iii. 2. 51, vii. 1. 30, 55). These 
quotations give the LXX reading, with the exception that one reads 
xaXécovar in place of xaAéoers. The LXX reading is particularly striking 
in the quotation at vii. 1. 55, where it forms part of a long quotation 
of six verses, which otherwise follow the text of Matt. almost faultlessly, 
with a leaning towards Fam. @ readings (e.g. wapadevyparicar). In a 
context of accurate quotation of this kind, the unexpected LXX reading 
cannot be dismissed as careless quoting from memory. Whatever the 
explanation of the LXX interpolation, the form and context of the 
quotation make it clear that Eus. was treating his source with some 
care. He quotes Is. 7'‘ four times (ii. 3. 88, 98, iii. 2. 51, vii. 1. 30). Two 
of these give the LXX text. One reads €fe.; the last reads Arjpferar, 
but xaAécovor. In this mixing of readings Eus. shows less care. 

2. Matt. 2° (Micah 5*): xai od BnOrdep, yj Jovda, oddapas €Aaxiorn 
el ev trois Wyepoow “Jovda-: ex aod yap efeAevoerar ryyovpevos, 
deTis momavel Tov Aadv pov Tov *IapanA. 

LXX: Kal ov Bn Orceu olkos *Edpaéa, oAvyoorTos ef TOU elvat ev 
xtAcaow "Tovda" €x cod por eLeAcvoerar rod elvar eis dpxovra 
tod “IcpanA. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 2° (vii. 1. 10) as part of a long and accurate quota- 
tion of twelve verses, showing a single variant reading, olkos rod 
°E¢paéa in place of yi ’Iovéa. He quotes Micah 5° six times (ii. 3. 148, 
iii. 2. 46, vi. 13. 21, vii. 2. 1, 36, 38), following the LXX generally 
throughout. In five quotations, however, he reads olkos rot "Edpafa, 
and only once olxos ’E¢p. Three quotations read e£cAevoerat ryyovpevos, 
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doris tomavet Tov Aadv pou tév "Iapa7A, with Matt. Two, which form 
part of larger quotations, agree on a reading which combines elements 
of Matt. and LXX, ek ood po efedevoerar iyovpevos rod elvar eis 
dpxovra T® ’IapayA. The remaining quotation comprises only the first 
few words of the passage, and gives no help at this point. The insistence 
upon rod ’Ed¢p., and upon 7youvpevos, is striking, especially in the two 
long quotations which are otherwise faithful to the LXX. It is perhaps 
not outrageous to hazard a guess that we have here a Hexaplar reading. 
The Hexapla itself gives no support to such a guess, for all that remains’ 
of this passage is dAvyoords eZ, but the emphasized conjunction of rod 
elvac—’JopayjA from the LXX and wjyovpevos from Matt. suggests a 
typically Origenian conjunction of LXX and Theodotion. If 7yodpevos 
from Matt. were in fact a Theodotionic reading, the appearance of 
such a reading in the New Testament text would not be unique.’ 

Apart from this, Eus. keeps fairly closely to the Matthaean and LXX 
readings in his quotations of both Matt. and Micah. 
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3. Matt. 4° (Ps. go> "): rots dyyéAous adrod evredeirar wepi cod Kai 
emi yewp@v apovow oe, pymore mpookdyns mpds AiBov Tov 
70da. cou. 

LXX:: trois dyyéAous abrod évredcirar epi cod, rod SvadvAdtat ce 
év maoas Tats ddo0is cou. ei yeip@v apotai oe, wnmore KTA. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 4° accurately (ix. 7. 23), except for the reading 
dpotai. He quotes Ps. go": * three times (ix. 7. 13, 19, 22) accurately 
giving the LXX reading. There is no confusion here between the 
Matthaean and LXX versions of the Psalm. 

4. Matt. 4’ (Deut. 6"): od« exeupdoers KUprov Tov Dedv cov. 

LXX: reading identical with Matt. 

Eus. does not quote Deut. 6", but his quotation of Matt. 4’ (ix. 7. 23) 
follows Matt. accurately. It is clear from the context that he is here 
quoting Matt. and not Deut. 

5. Matt. 4° (Is. g'*): yi ZaBovAdy cai yh NedOarip, ddov 
Oardoons, répav tod ’Iopdavov, TadAaia t&v eOvav, 6 Aads 6 
Ka0ypevos ev oxotia dads eldev péya, Kai Tois KaPnpevois ev 
xepa Kat ox Oavarov das avérerrev adtois. 

LXX: xywpa ZaBovddw 7% yi NedOarip, wai of Aowroi of ri 
mapaXiav, kai mépav rob ’Iopdavov TadtAaia trav €Ovav. 6 Aads 
6 Topevdpevos év oxdrer, dere Pos péya, of KaToKobrTEs év 
xwpa ond Oavdrov, das Adprper ef’ spas. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 4'*: (ix. 7. 2) as part of a very long quotation 
which shows some slight variant readings. In verses 15 and 16 the only 


' Field, Orig. Hexaplorum quae supersunt, 1875. 
2 Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, 2nd ed., p. 32. 
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variants are the spelling Ned9adeip, oxdre: for oxoria, and Katoxotow 
for xcOjpevors. He quotes Isa. g'+* five times (ii. 1. 23, vii. 1. 133, 
152, ix. 7. 24, ix. 8. 8), one of whjch is too short to do anything but 
confirm the spelling Ne¢@aAeiu, but which otherwise follows the LXX. 
Of the remaining four quotations, three are generally faithful to LXX 
readings, but agree against the LXX on xa@ypevos for ropevdpevos ; 
two agree on avérewAev adtois for Aduper ef’ duds ; a different two agree 
on xai oxa Sav. Other individual variants are oixoivres wépav tov 
*Jop8.; xarouxoivres épav Tod *Jopd.; xabnpéevois ev xwpa; dads ere. 
The last quotation is part of a long passage of six verses, and shows LXX 
readings except at three points; xatoiodvres, kai mépav Tod "Jopd.; Kai 
Tois KaTouobrres €v ywpa; Kal oxia; the last two of which suggest 
Matthaean readings. Of these five quotations, the last alone gives the 
impression, in its context of six verses quoted with considerable 
accuracy, of having been copied from an exemplar. The others, though 
accurate in some respects, show a tendency towards conflation of LXX 
and Matthaean readings which suggests quotation from memory. 


6. Matt. 5° (Exod. 21%, Deut. 19%, Lev. 24°): of@adpov avti 
6f0arpod Kai ddd6vta avi dddvros. 
LXX: identical with Matt. in all three books, except for the 
omission of Kai. 
Eus. quotes Matt. 5* (i. 6. 69) accurately. He does not quote tne 
LXX version. 


7. Matt. 5% (Lev. 19"): dyamjoes tov 7Anoiov cov. 
LXX: identical with Matt. 
Eus. quotes Matt. 5* (i. 6. 26) accurately. He does not quote 
Lev. 19”. 


8. Matt. 8* (Lev. 13%): detéov 7H iepei. 
LXX: Seiéec ra lepei. 
Eus. quotes Matt. 8* (viii. 2. 115) accurately. He does not quote 
Lev. 13. : 


g. Matt. 12'?** (Is. 42°“): i800 6 mais pov dv jpérwa, 6 adyamntés 

pov dv nvddxnoev 7 Yvy7 pou: Onow 76 mvedud pov én’ avdtdv, 

Kal Kpiow ois €Oveow amayyeXei. odn epicer oddé Kpavydoet, 

ovdé dxovae: Tis ev Tais mAaTElas THY Pwviv adTod. KdAapov 

ouvreTpiyspevov od KaTedger Kai Aivov ruPddpevov od oPéaer, Ews 

dv éxBadn «is vixos Ti Kpiow. Kai 7T@ dvdpate adrod Ebvy 
eAmodow. 

LXX: "JaxwB 6 rais pov, avtiAjyopat adrod. "IapanA 6 éxAexrés 

pov, mpoaedeEato adrov 7) pux7y pov, €dwKa TO mvedpud pov én” 
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avrov, Kpiow Tois €Bveaw eboice, od Kexpdferar, odde avijcet, 
odd€ axovabncera ew 7) dwvi) adrod. kdAapov reOAacpeévov 
od ovvtpiper, Kai Aivov Kamulduevov od aBéoe, adda eis 
adnGevav eEoiser xpiow. avaAddpryper, kai od OpaveOycerar, Ews 
dv 04 emi ris ys Kpiow, Kai emi 7@ dvopate adrod evn 
€Amovow. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 12'7-*' eight times (iii. 2. 44 twice, ix. 15. 4 twice, 
ix. 15. 8 twice, ix. 15. 3, 6). The quotation at ix. 15. 3 gives the whole 
passage very accurately. Its transposition of jpérica and nvddxncer is 
clearly a slip.’ The other variants in this quotation are dxovcerac for 
dxovce, and éxi 7@ dvopu. for r@ dvop. The other quotations, which 
are more fragmentary, give variants which suggest quotation from 
memory; ¢£oioe. (= LXX) for dwayyedet; eddoxnoev twice for ndddx., 
(the Hexaplar reading of Theodotion gives i500 6 wats pou, avriAjyboyat 
avrod’ 6 éxXexrés pov, dv ndddxncev 1% yvy7 pov); Karéagev for 
Karedger; Ews av O49 emi yijs kpiow (= LXX), kai év 7 dvom. Eus. 
quotes Is. 42'“ (ii. 2. 12), following the LXX text generally, but with 
some variants which suggest Matt.; (S00 6 mais ov; IopaiA om.; Kai 
Kpiow Ttois €0v.; xexpdger for xexpagerar; cvvteOAacpevor for reac. ; 
od xated£e: for od cvvrpiher; rupdpevov for kamvilopevor. It would seem 
that a quotation departing from the LXX to this extent must have been 
made from memory, with little care for textual accuracy. Chapter 2 of 
the second book of the Demonsir. Evang. stands, however, in the middle 
of a catena of scriptural quotations covering ten pages of the G.C.S. 
edition. The quotation of Is. 42"* is preceded by Is. 11°*+ “°, and 
followed by Is. 42°%, both of which follow the LXX in almost every 
detail (42°° departs from the LXX only in the addition of «ai twice). 
Some of the passages quoted in this catena are of considerable length 
and accuracy. It is hardly thinkable, even allowing for Eusebius’ 
evidently capacious memory, that he should thus quote the scriptures 
relevantly and accurately from memory for ten pages. It is evident that 
he was being careful to quote accurately at this point, and that he had 
his LXX text open before him. This makes it the more difficult to 
account for his apparent lapse from accuracy in the case of Isa. 42°. 
It is, at any rate, unsatisfactory to dismiss the passage as a piece of 
careless quoting from memory, for such an explanation does not accord 
with the general accuracy of the whole catena of quotations, or in 
particular with the accuracy of the immediately following quotation 
of 42°%. If his LXX was open for the latter, Eus. would not be likely 
to leave his quotation of 42‘ unverified. 


1 G.C.S. VI, p. 436n. 
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10. Matt. 13" (Isa. 6°): dxof dwovoere kai od 17) ovvijre. 
LXX: identical with Matt. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 13 (ix. 16. 4) as part of a long and very inaccurate 
quotation of four verses of Matt. 13, the whole of which is evidently 
a paraphrase. Verse 14 is preceded by an introductory phrase from 
the LXX, zopevOn71, cai elrov 7@ Aa@ rovrw. Eus. quotes Isa. 6° 
three times (vii. 1. 4, 15, ix. 16. 1), all three being part of larger 
quotations which give accurately the LXX reading. 

11. Matt. 29Q (Ps. 117°). 
LXX: identical with Matt. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 21° three times (vi. 8. 2, 3, ix. 18. 2) accurately ; 
also Ps. 117” five times (vi. 14. 2, vi. 8. 1, ix. 18. 1, 4, 6). The quotations 
are identical except for one paraphrase of the Psalm. 

12. Matt. 21°3 (Isa. 56’, Jer. 7"). 
LXX: identical with Matt. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 21" (viii. 2. 115) accurately, but does not quote 
Isa. 56’ or Jer. 7". 

13. Matt. 22“ (Ps. 109"): elwev xdpvos TH Kupiw pou’ Kabov ex Seka 
prov Ews av 06 rods éxOpovs cov broxdtw Tav modayv gov. 
LXX: elev 6 kvpwos . . . bromddvov THV Toda Gov. | 

Eus. quotes Matt. 22“ (v. 3. 4) accurately, except for the reading 
elwev 6 kdpvos (= LXX). He quotes Ps. 109' four times (iv. 15. 33, 35, 
v. 3. 1, 3). There is a variant reading elev yap xvpios, otherwise the 
quotations are accurate. It is clear that despite the variants Eus. 
distinguishes between the readings of LXX and Matt. 

14. Matt. 24" (Dan. g*? [12"'?]): BdéAvypa (ris) épnudcews. 
LXX. Dan. 9%: BdéAvypa trav epnuwoewr. 
12"'; BdeAvypa epnpwcews. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 24" (viii. 2. 126) accurately, and Dan. 9*’ five 
times (viii. 2. 106, 111, 116, 124, 127). The first of these quotations 
forms part of a larger quotation of the whole of verse 27, and is accurate, 
though other parts of the verse show variant readings. The other four 
quotations are hardly more than references to Dan. g*’, but they agree 
on the reading BdéA. rijs épnudoews, which has no exact parallel in the 
LXX Dan. 9” or 12", nor in any of the Hexaplar reading,’ and may 
be a reminiscence of Matt. 

15. Matt. 26% (Ps. 41°): wepidumds éorw 7 yvx7y pov. 

LXX: éorw] ef. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 26* (x. 2. 11) accurately, and has no quotation 
of Ps, 41°. 

1 Theodotion and Origen read BSéA. rav épnudoewv, Aquila and Symmachus 
Tav BdedAvypatwv epnuwlhoerat. 
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16. Matt. 26" (Zech. 11"): of 5€ €ornoay abr@ tpidxovra apyvpia. 





LXX: xai éornoay tov pcbdv pov tpidxovta apyupois. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 26'5 (x. 1. 15) accurately; he quotes Zech. 11" 
three times (x. 4. 4, 5, 8) and makes one reference to the verse (x. 4. 22). 
Of the quotations, the first gives accurately the LXX reading, the second 
gives that of Symmachus from the Hexapla («ai €ord@ycay Tov pro Bdv 
pov Tpidxovra apyupods), and the third gives only the last two words 
in their LXX form. Eus. is clearly at some pains to be accurate in 
his quotations here, as his reference to Symmachus indicates.’ 

17. Matt. 27° (Ps.21"): dvepepioavro ra india adrot BadAovres KAjpov. 
LXX: Scepepicavto ra ipdria pov éavtois, Kai emi Tov iwatiopov 
prov €Badov KAjpov. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 27° (x. 8. 81) accurately, except for the spelling 
Baddvres. He gives the extended reading of fam. 0, iva mAnpwOF 76 
pnbev Sa rod mpodyrov’ Siewepicavro Ta iwdria pov éavtois, Kai ézi 
Tov iwaruopov ov €Badov KAjpov . . . Eus. quotes Ps. 21"? four times 
(vii. 1. 141, x. 8. 10, 23, 79), and refers to it once (x. 8. 87). The four 
quotations give the LXX text accurately. These quotations of Matt. 
and Ps. 21 leave no doubt that Eus. distinguished carefully between 
their respective readings. 

18. Matt. 27° (Ps. 21°): xwodvres ras kepadas adrav. 
LXX: éxivnoay kepadrjy. 

Eus. quotes Matt, 27° twice (x. 8. 51, x. 3. 20) accurately, and Ps. 
21° three tirnes (x. 8. 50, 54, 61) accurately. In the first of these 
quotations he contrasts the LXX reading with that of Matt. 

19. Matt. 27% (Ps. 21°): wéoWev emi tov Oedv, pucdabw viv, ei OéAe 
avrov. 

LXX: 7Anwev emi Kipiov, puadcOw abrov, ewodtw adrov, ott Oéde 
avrov. 

Eus. quotes Matt. 27" (x. 8. 51) as part of a long quotation of six 
verses, which gives a text similar at some points to that of fam. 0. In 
v. 43 he reads ei wérovev, and adds adrov after viv. The quotation is 
careful and accurate. He quotes Ps. 21° three times (x. 8. 50, 54, 61), 
all giving the LXX reading accurately. Here again there is no confu- 
sion of readings, rather a careful distinguishing of them, d:a 70d adpoi 
and xara tov Mar@aiov. 

20. Matt. 27% (Ps. 21°): Océ pou, ivari pe éyxaréderes ; 
LXX: 6 Beds 6 Oeds pou, mpdoxes por, ivari éynarédrés pe ; 
" Eus. gives Hexaplar readings of 55 different verses of the Old Testament 
in the Demonstr. Evang., some of them repeated many times. The readings of 


Aquila, Theod., and Symm. for Gen. 49” are given five times; that of Aquila 
for Dan. 9* seven times. 
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Eus. quotes Matt. 27% (x. 8. 8) in a form which is far removed from 
the reading of Matt.; 6 Beds 6 Beds pou, iva ti éyxarédrés pe;. This is 
part of a quotation of the whole of verses 45, 46, giving a text which 
strikingly resembles the corresponding Markan passage, Mark 15% *. 
Eus., however, makes clear that the passage quoted is xara tov Mar@aiov, 
and contrasts it with the readings of LXX and Aquila. He is evidently 
careful at this point to be textually accurate, and his divergence from 
Matt. may not be attributed to carelessness. The actual words from 
the Cross are, as he quotes them, neither those of Matt. nor those of 
Mark. He quotes Ps. 21 about twenty times, giving the LXX reading, 
and giving in addition that of Aquila three times, and that of Symmachus 
once. 


Consideration of these twenty sets of quotation in the Demonstr. Evang. 
suggests that Eus. usually took considerable care to be accurate in his 
quoting. We are not here concerned to trace his readings to their source, 
and even in the readings which appear to bear least relationship to the 
text which Eusebius claims to be quoting, it is often clear from the 
context and from the form of the quotation that he is quoting carefully, 
Of these twenty sets of quotations, only sets 2, 5, and 10 appear to be 
made carelessly. The balance is considerably in Eusebius’ favour. It 
may well be that Marcellus’ taunt was justified, but the evidence of 
the quotations considered here suggests that Eusebius is still to be 
treated seriously as a source of information about the type of text in 
use in fourth-century Palestine. D. S. WALLACE-HapRILL 


A SUGGESTED EMENDATION OF AMBROSE: DE 
SACRAMENTIS, III. 2. 


Tue point here emphasized is that no one can be admitted to the altar, 
ie. to the Eucharist, until he has been baptized and confirmed. But the 
reading, as it stands, states the reverse, being affirmative where it should 
be negative. I will quote and translate the relevant part: ‘ Post haec 
quid sequitur? Venire habes ad altare, quoniam venisti: videre habes 
quae ante non videbas, hoc est mysterium.’ ‘ What follows next? Thou 
hast come to the altar since thou hast come (there).’ But the Latin ought 
to mean, ‘since thou hast not come there yet’, i.e. because Baptism and 
Confirmation are essential preliminary conditions of admission to 
participation in the Holy Communion. Obviously therefore a negative 
must have dropped out somewhere or is concealed somewhere in the 
Latin itself, and the only word from which it might be derived is 
quoniam. The reading of the Benedictine edition is ‘quo ante non 
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venisti’, which certainly suits the context but does not appear to have 
any manuscript authority, and cannot be got out of quoniam. A highly 
ingenious suggestion is, to put a full stop after altare and to translate, 
‘and when you have come there’, thus making the clause temporal or 
conditional. It is not, however, convincing, since quoniam nowhere else 
bears this meaning. Nevertheless it is in the word quoniam that the clue 
and the key to a solution lie. My suggestion is that quoniam is not a 
single word but three short words mistakenly run into one and stand 
for quo n iam, where the middle letter m with a bar on top stands for 
non—an abbreviation well known to all scholars. The passage now 
yields perfect sense and one in keeping with its context, and with the 
minimum change, ‘ You have now to come to the altar to which you 
have not so far been admitted. .. .’ AusTIN H. Bircu 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN EPITAPH FROM 

TANAGRA 
Tue value of two Christian inscriptions, the Epitaphium Abercii ‘ and 
the Epitaphium Pectorii, as providing a short commentary on ideas 
held concerning the Eucharist at the beginning of the third century 
A.D., has long been recognized. Another such epitaph, not quite so 
ancient but fuller in its eucharistic references and touching in some 
detail on the practices of Christian burial, was discovered at Tanagra 
in 1936 by Dr. Nicolas Platon and appears to be of no less importance. 
The inscription was illustrated and commented on by Platon in 
Apxaodroyixy "Ednpepis (1937) but failed to attract further attention 
until Platon’s article was summarized, with the addition of a few 
valuable notes, by Professor W. M. Calder in the Classical Review for 
May 1948. 

The epitaph is engraved on a marble stele, 137 cm. high, 55-60 cm. 
wide, and surmounted by a triangular pediment. The style of the 
lettering and the linguistic forms point to a date shortly after a.D. 400, 
and the pretentiously epic wording is such as might be expected about 
that time since, from the second to the fifth century, writers of 
Christian epitaphs often saw fit to adopt a verbose and ‘Homeric’ 
manner. Platon and Calder, noting the ‘ unusual prolixity’ of the 
inscription together with the considerable measure of learning and 
literary skill displayed in it, go so far as to conjecture that the author 
had migrated from Asia Minor and become bishop of the flourishing 
Christian community at Tanagra. The epitaph runs as follows: 


! Text with commentary by G. Rauschen in Florilegium Patristicum, iii (1914). 
* The details are argued by Platon, op. cit., p. 606, and Calder, op. cit., p. 9. 
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[ ]uevns* pepdmecat Kai eooopevors tade revdyew- 
jv* xwpov Bpdros adAdos avak peromibe yevnre 
HeEeTepns overs ex THADBev, aiowa Tevywv 
dpvf) pev mpwriora Gedv péyar, elra Kopily 

‘ / , / , td 
map Ténevos CdBeov Tpidder mdvrwy pedeovon 
@ > ” ~ ~ id , 
Extw ev Hate SHpa Ved rwediAapeva Xpiorw 
dvi Kaovyvijtwr, maidwy d€ Te Kal yeveTipwr, 
a LAN > , ~ , iA 
dvdpwr 75° addxwv, mndv mpomdpole yeywtwv, 
aprous ducxodaveis S00 Kai dé€xa Kai webv Aapov 
axtiow 7) vdddecow €oxdta’ Kai yap avayKn 
exteAdew pepadra, vexpav 8 drobdpua pélev. 

, > > 4 77 / © , 
onjpata 8° éyyds eovra katapbipéevwr dpaacba, 
pHToTe xeysepiaror KaTePopevwy pexddecow 
- > ¢ , >. 2 = , 
dorea Aevn’ drévepOev dildp’ dor kapovtwvr. 
Ta&v mépe Sepaivery Kai docdpevov péeya mia 
we LA > ’ > , a > > ‘ , 
éurreda Swpar’ Exew Kai aajpova. tois 5° émi ddos 
hpa dépew Kata viKta: TO yap yépas €or BavdvTwv. 
mtwxois 8° €x mapedvtos advacdpevov Bidrovo 
dpxvov adrixa Sodvar- érei Ours ete Kai adrois. 
dévdpea 8 tyurernAa wodcdpevar Hd€ PudAdocery, 

4 , , ’ ‘ 
pnd xpovos péAabpov mepireAAopevors AvKaBavoer 
xeluacw dpyadcour Svonxéos bn’ aveporo, 
Aabprdins pabdpryyos érecoupevns ava Sapa, 
Aevyadéws apabdvn im’ auBodrlaow éaior. 


o_o Sf , ‘ > , , 
tadr’ dciws Teddew Kal edocBéws Brorévew: 
> , 4 7 % 34 ‘4 > 2» 4 
avépe yap muwuT® Kal éippov woAAa Kai €o8Aa 

’ > > , , , we > > = 
yeivovr’ €k Kkapdrouo, KAéos 5€ pv oor’ GAcirat. 


5° dei Ad : 4 3 

et 3 drepomAcina: wapanAdykeve vonua 

a =~ ~~ , ” iA , 

7) viv 7 peromober dvak petapwua Balwv, 

kal rad” éxwv oferéparow atracbaXiaow advén, 
‘ , ” a . | > uw 

pr) Bios Eurredos ein, ex” dAyer 8 dAyos apotro, 

dopeivas 8 dAoais* Kai mévOeor Teipomevov Kip 
, » > oe 2S > , 

SovAov aera huap avernph bn” avdyxn. 

e , > » id - € ‘ , ” 

émmoca tT adda téruKte Bportois bro Saipovos aian— 


' The beginning of the first word, which no doubt gave the name of the 
dedicator, is illegible since the stone is chipped and worn at that corner. 

2 The first word of the second line is partly defaced. Platon suggested p71} 
and put a colon after rmAd¥ev, but in Calder’s judgement ‘ the impression makes 
jw certain’. 

3 Or ef 8 imepomdAeins 7’ dpa mAdygerve vonua. 

4 Platon read SoAoais, taking this to be a form of doAo¢acais. 
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pnd’ bd yaiav ixnrat, ds od Odurv olde OavovTwv, 
déxrns 8 dpi yévorto AAadpevos Kopécacbat 
Bpeipns 7S€ wéroH10, Kvas 5€ Te TavTa SdcovTeE 
éorea Kai odpKas, Kal dpeidcyov icer’ OAeOpov- 
Kai peTa moTpOV diorov avnA€a Tice ToL? 
adros Kai yévos adrot én’ abavarov Bacrdjjos. 

‘[ ]menes enjoins upon even future generations of mortals such 
conduct as is here laid down : 

‘If, after my family, someone else from afar* becomes lord of the 
(burial-)place, let him act as is fitting. First of all let him celebrate 
the great God with hymns; then let him, on the sixth day, bring to 
the shrine sacred to the Trinity who rules all things the gifts beloved 
of the Divine Christ on behalf of brethren, children and parents, 
husbands and wives, kinsmen who lived in time past—that is, twelve 
round loaves and sweet wine, like to the sun’s rays or to flakes of 
snow.” For one must readily accomplish such things and perform what 
is desired by the dead. 

‘Look after the nearby tombs of the dead, so that never may the 
white bones of the corpses, drenched by winter rains, lie in wretched 
plight beneath (the monuments). Be in dread concerning such, and 
forebode great calamity if you fail to keep the tombs steadfast and un- 
harmed. Furthermore, bring a light as a pleasure for them in their 
darkness,} for that isthe due privilege of the dead. And be ready to 
give a sufficiency to the poor, drawing from the substance which you 
possess: for even they have their right. Inspect and look after the 
lofty, spreading trees‘ lest, as the years roll by and grievous storms 
are driven on by the howling wind, a trickle of water secretly invade 
the mausoleum 5 here and there, and time miserably destroy the shrine 
because of your careless delays. 

‘Perform these things piously and live a holy life. For to the man 
who is prudent and kindly many good things result from his toil, and 
his fame shall never be destroyed. 

‘ But if the lord of the place, either now or hereafter, should bemuse 
his mind with insolence, talking vanity, and should wilfully shirk 
these things in his recklessness, then may his life be insecure and may 
he incur grief upon grief: his heart shall be distressed with bitter 

* Or possibly ‘ If, in time to come, someone else far removed from my family 


becomes lord ...’. 
? i.e. the wine must glisten like the sun, and the bread be pure and white 
as snow. 
3 Perhaps xara vixra means no more than ‘at night’. 
+ Presumably the trees growing near the burial-place. 
5 Or perhaps ‘ the church’. 
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strife and sorrow, and he shall pass his days as a slave in grinding 
poverty. Yea, (let him suffer) all else that has been ordained for 
mortals by the stern decree of God: let not him who knows not what 
is due to the dead attain to his place beneath the earth, but may he 
become a wandering beggar, longing to take his fill of food and drink, 
and the dogs shall divide amongst themselves all his bones and his 
flesh, and he shall come to know cruel destruction. And, after his doom 
has removed him from the sight of men, may he and his family pay 
the penalty imposed without mercy in the court of the Immortal 
King.’ 

The inscription divides into three parts, marked by paragraphae. 
The first section (lines 1-24) concerns the care of the church and its 
tombs, and notes those religious duties which would appropriately be 
performed there by successive generations, while the second section 
(25-7) alludes to the recompense reserved for those who obey these 
injunctions and the third section (28-40) fiercely denounces any future 
owner of the ground who should transgress against the demands 
of piety. 

l. 2. x@pos. The ‘ plot of ground’ is apparently a private burial- 
place situated close by the church (7éuevos), which is mentioned in 
1. 5. The use of the word dvag in the sense of ‘owner’ may have been 
suggested by Odyssey, i. 397 dva€ oixovo, or x. 216. 

1. 5. Gpvq. The reference is doubtless to the psalmody and hymn- 
singing which accompanied both the burial of the corpse and the 
services of commemoration regularly held in the cemeteries. Some 
more or less contemporary evidence for the practice is furnished by 
Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 30: Amaparnpytws 5¢ avvablpoileabe ev 
Tois KouLNTHpiols, THY avdyvwow THv lepov PiBAiwv movovpevor Kat 
PaddAovres brep Ta Kexousnpevwv papTipwv Kai mavTwv TV an’ ai@vos 
ayiwy Kai tev adeAdav budv tav ev Kupiw Kexou.nyevwy. Commemora- 
tive psalmody is likewise alluded to in an inscription from Umbria, 
dated a.D. 373, which contains the prayer: ‘sancti tui manes nobis 
petentibus adsint ut semper libenterque psalmos tibi dicamus.’* The 
general principle is laid down by Chrysostom? who, with James 5% 
as his proof-text, recommends the singing of psalms and hymns at 
funerals on the ground that Christians naturally wish to praise God 
and show their happiness when He calls one of His athletes to receive 
the crown of glory. 

1. 6. TpiaSer. Platon, followed by Calder, assumes that the church 
was dedicated to the Trinity, and he remarks that the prevalence of 
Arian ideas in Greece until the victory of orthodoxy in the reign of 


*C.I.L. xi. 4629. 2 Hom. in Heb. iv. 5. 
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Theodosius I helps to fix the date of the inscription as not before 
A.D. 378. It is, however, unlikely that the church was formally dedicated 
to the Trinity even at the beginning of the fifth century, since the 
earlier generations of Christians were accustomed regularly to establish 
their churches under the name and patronage of particular saints. The 
basilicas of the Nativity at Bethlehem and the Anastasis at Jerusalem 
were exceptional in that they commemorated special events of history, 
and the Santa Sophia at Constantinople, built in honour of the divine 
Wisdom, was for some time almost unique. The first church dedicated 
to the Trinity appears to have been one of those at Dar Kiba, in 
northern Syria. It is undated but, by comparison with other churches 
in the same area which are dated, it can be assigned with practical 
certainty to the middle of the sixth century.’ In any case ‘churches 
were consecrated unto none but the Lord only’,? and might be 
described as ‘sacred to God’ or ‘to Christ’ even when dedicated to 
the honour of a patron saint. Pope Damasus, when speaking of his 
basilica of St. Laurence, could say: 
Haec Damasus tibi, Christe Deus, nova tecta dicavi 
Laurenti saeptus martyris auxilio 
and an inscription over the entrance of the church of St. John and 
St. Paul at Rome? formerly read : 
Quis tantas Christo venerandas condidit aedes ? 

Moreover, the word {d@eos usually means ‘sacred’ rather than ‘sacred 
to’, and the translation should perhaps run ‘let him bring to the 
sacred shrine, to the Trinity who rules all things, the beloved gifts. . .’. 
With that rendering, Tpias becomes no more than a convenient peri- 
phrasis for @eds, as in the parallelism of a sixth-century encomium 
of St. Barnabas: 6 €avrov érousdoas eis KaTounThpiov THs dpoovaiov 
Tpiados Kai vads yevopnevos Tob emi mavtwv Beod.5 

1. 6. The ‘gifts beloved of Christ’ are, as lines 9 and 19 make 
clear, the bread and wine for use at the commemorative Eucharist, or 
Agape.° This represents a Christianization of that earlier pagan practice 
of offering libations and celebrating ritual feasts at the tombs which 
had been the subject of ridicule and attack from such churchmen as 


*H. C. Butler, Princeton Expedition to Syria, ii. B. 187; Beyer, Der syrische 
Kirchenbau, p. 88. 

* Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 13. 

3 de Rossi, Inscr. chr. Rom. ii. p. 150. The inscription disappeared when a 
new porch was constructed about A.D. 1150. 

4 Iliad, i. 38, &c., or, for a contemporary example, Nonnus, Par. in Io. ii. 17: 
Cijros ene Cabéoro teod Katadaivurat oikov. 
5 Laud. S. Barn. Alex. Cypr. prol. 7 in Acta SS., 2 June, 438c. 
® It is perhaps unnecessary to discuss here which is the appropriate term. 
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Tertullian :' ‘et tamen defunctis parentant, et quidem impensissimo 
officio, pro moribus eorum, pro temporibus esculentorum, ut quos 
negant sentire quidquam escam desiderare praesumant.’ 

Adapted ceremonies of this type appear soon to have become a 
common but by no means invariable part of Christian funeral-rites,’ 
and the further custom of making annual eucharistic commemoration 
of the dead had grown up, at any rate in North Africa, by the 
beginning of the third century. Tertullian explains: ‘oblationes pro 
defunctis, pro nataliciis, annua die facimus’,’ and, when indicating 
the disadvantages of remarriage, he shows what an embarrassment 
the second wife would be when there is a first ‘ pro qua oblationes 
annuas reddis’.‘ Cyprian also refers several times to this practice, as 
in Epistle xxxix. 3: ‘sacrificia pro eis semper offerimus, quotiens 
martyrum passiones et dies anniversaria commemoratione celebramus ’,° 
and in the Didascalia® the rule is laid down: ‘offer an acceptable 
Eucharist, the likeness of the royal body of Christ, both in your con- 
gregations and in your cemeteries and on the departures of them that 
sleep—pure bread that is made with fire and sanctified with in- 
vocations—and without doubt pray and offer for them that are fallen 
asleep.’ 

But the solemn rites on behalf of the dead were not confined to the 
funeral-service and the annual commemoration. The third, the ninth, 
and the thirtieth days were traditionally assigned, in Greece and 
elsewhere, to mourning for the dead, which was accompanied by 
sacrifices and feasts at the tombs.’ In this respect also the Christians 
imitated and adapted.* The second-century Acts of John (72) record 
that the Apostle and his friends, the third day after Drusiana’s death, 
came to the tomb ézws dprov kAdowow éxei. Rather later, the Lausiac 
History of Palladius (xxi) refers to a commemoration of departed 


* De res. carn, i. 

2 Eusebius, V.C. iv. 71; Paulinus, Vita Ambrosii, 48 ; Augustine, Confessions, 
1X. xii; Possidius, Vita Augustini, xxxi. Cf. canon xxxix of the Third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 397). 

3 De corona, iii. 

4 De exhort. castitatis, xi. Cf. De monogamia, x : ‘offert annuis diebus dormi- 
tionis eius’. 

5 Cf. Ep. i. 2. The subject is treated fully by H. B. Swete in 7.T.S. viii. 
500-14, an article to which all subsequent writers on the topic are necessarily 
indebted. 

® Ixi (ed. Connolly, p. 252). Cf. Ambrose, Ep. 1. xxxix. 4; Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech. myst. v. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. Ixxv. 2. 8. 9. 

7 Rohde, Psyche, 3rd edn., i. 232; E. Lucius, Die Anfange des Heiligenkults, 26. 

8 F. Cumont, ‘La triple commémoration des morts’ in Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1918; E. Freistedt, Altchristliche Totengeddchtnistage 
und ihre Beziehung zum Fenseitsglauben und Totenkult der Antike, Minster, 1928. 
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brethren on the third and thirtieth’ days after their death, while the 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 42) note observances on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days and attempt some justification of them: ’EmreAcioOw 
S¢ tpita Tay Kexoupnpevwr ev padpois Kai dvayvwopacw Kai mpocevyais 
Sia tov dia tpidy juepadv eyepOévra Kai Evara cis bropvnow TeV 
TEpLovTwY Kal TOV KeKouLnpevwr, Kal TecoapaKkooTa KaTa Tov TaAaLoV 
tirov: Mwojv yap ottws 6 Aads érévOncev. 

The general liturgical practice of the Western Church inclined to 
an observance of the third, seventh, and thirtieth’ days, that of the 
Eastern Church to the third, ninth, and fortieth.‘ 

But the remarkable and indeed unique feature of the Tanagra in- 
scription is that the words éxrw év jar: clearly refer not to the sixth 
day after a particular death but to the commemoration of a number 
of persons on the sixth day of the week,’ i.e. every Friday. No special 
reason can be given for the choice of Friday, and apparently any day 
except Sunday® would have been equally suitable. 

1. 7. Gvti kaotyvytwv. For the poetical use of avri as equivalent to 
imp, reference may be made to Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1326: 

ot o” avti maidwv TavSE Kai puyis, TaTép, 
ixeTevomev ... 

Concerning the value of ‘gifts’ offered for the dead, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem declares Suvarov mdvrofev ovyyvwpnv adrois ovvayayeiv, amo 
tav ebydv, amo tdv bnép adta@v Sépwv,’ and Chrysostom discusses the 
matter at some length in his Homily on 1 Corinthians (xli. 4-5). The 
way to help the dead, he explains, is not by lamentation but by 
prayers and supplications, by almsgiving-and by eucharistic offerings; 
and he is familiar with the idea of celebrating the Mysteries with the 

* Or ‘ fortieth day’: the evidence of the manuscripts is divided. Cf. Butler 
in Texts and Studies, vi. 200. 

* As is indicated in the Gelasian Sacramentary with its ‘ missa in depositione 
defuncti tertii septimi tricesimi dierum vel annualis’. 

3 Isidorus Pelus. Ep. I. 114. In Palestine alone the seventh day seems to have 
been observed in the sixth century. Cf. Theodore, Vita Theodosii, ed. 
Usener, 22. 

* The Syrians in the fourth century preferred the thirtieth day. Ephraem 
Testam., ed. Assemani, 407. Reference may also be made to Ambrose, De obitu 
Theodosii, 3, and Augustine, Quaest. in Hept. i. 172. For other passages justify- 
ing the use of particular days see Eisenhofer, Liturgik, ii. 18. 

5 The Christians took over the hebdomadary division of the week from the 
Jews, but at first the explanatory words rév cafBarwy were nearly always added 
to the numbers, as in Didache viii, and aapackxévn or mpoodBBarov were the 
regular terms for Friday. But ‘ sexta feria’ is found as early as Tertullian, De 
teiunio, 2. 

® Canons of Hippolytus, xxxiii. 1. 169: ‘si fit dvaAyjpis pro iis qui defuncti 
sunt, primum ante quam consideant mysteria sumant, neque tamen die prima.’ 
7 Catech. myst. v. 10. 
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‘special intention’ of assisting the departed: od3€ pdrny 6 mapectas 
7@ Ovovacrnpiw tTav dpixtav pvornpiwv teAovpéevwv Bod Yrép mdvrwv 
trav ev Xpwre Kexournpevwv Kai tHv tas pveias drép adbrav ém- 
teAovvTwr. 

1. 9. Stokodaveis represents the unique use of a somewhat artificial 
word. It may well be the poet’s equivalent of crpoyyvAoedeis, ‘ rounded’, 
since this adjective, which is found in Plutarch’ and elsewhere, is 
employed by Epiphanius in his Ancoratus (57) to describe the shape 
of the eucharistic bread: 7d pév ydp €ore otpoyyvAoadés. On the 
early sarcophagi and in wall-paintings* the bread is usually shown as 
circular, whether the Feeding of the Five Thousand be depicted or 
the meal near the Lake of Tiberias or the eucharistic meal proper, 
while from the fourth century onwards each loaf usually appears 
as marked in the form of a cross with deep incisions designed to 
facilitate the act of breaking the bread into four pieces.’ Ignatius calls 
on the Ephesians (20) to ‘break a single loaf’, typifying the unity of 
the Church, whereas the number twelve in the Tanagra inscription 
must, presumably, be suggested by the number of those who partook 
of the Last Supper or by the ‘twelve baskets full of the broken 
pieces’ mentioned in connexion with the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

1. 11. In this line, as Platon ‘ points out, the poet employs a Homeric 
word which he probably misunderstood. In Iliad, xiv. 261, drovpia 
means ‘things not according to the mind’, i.e. unpleasant things, and 
a similar use of the word is found in Hesiod, Works and Days, 710, as 
well as in Herodotus, vii. 168. Here, however, azro@vuua bears a pre- 
cisely opposite meaning, ‘things that are desired ’. 

1. 16. The word Scpara is used of the tombs which were, perhaps, 
grouped together alongside the church in some kind of roofed build- 
ing. Such a mausoleum might be described as péAa@pov (1. 21) and 
dda (1. 23), though it is at least as likely that these two words refer 
to the church itself. 

aos. The use of lights in connexion with Christian burial-rites is 
mentioned by several writers of the fourth century. Thus Gregory of 
Nyssa‘ records that at the funeral of Macrina zponyeiro 3€ xaé” 
éxatepov pépos Siaxdvwv Kai danpetadv odK« oA‘yov mdHOos .. . Tas Ex 
Knpod AaprdSas €xovres waves, and Chrysostom explains this kindling 


* 2. 1121. 
2M. Vloberg, L’Eucharistie dans I’ Art, i, ch. ii. So also in the mosaic in the 
church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, where Abraham is shown entertaining the 
angels (Genesis 18). 
3 Sophronius of Jerusalem, Commentarius liturgicus, p. 9 (P.G. 87. iii). 
4 Op. cit., p. 658. 5 Vita Macrinae 994 ¢. 
© Hom. IV in Eph. et Hebr. 5. 
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of torches in daylight as a triumphant celebration of the glorious 
rebirth of the deceased. In this epitaph, however, the allusion is rather 
to the lamps which were hung from the roof or walls of tombs both 
pagan and Christian, or stood nearby on little tables of wood or marble. 
The dead were thought, perhaps on the ground of feeling and custom 
rather than of reasoned argument, to benefit from lights, either kept 
burning continuously or relit on certain days." Two inscriptions 
bearing on this belief may be noted. The former expresses the care 
of her parents for the dead Septimia :* ‘ rogamus parentes pientissumi 
collegas succedentes deincepsque successores ... ut huius manibus 
lucerna quotidiana ex ratione publica vestra poni placeat.’ The other, 
from Salernum,? offers the blessing : 
Quisque huic tumulo possuit ardente lucernam 
Illius cineres aurea terra tegat. 
This use of lights was viewed askance by the more austere Christians ; 
nevertheless, the numerous lamps discovered in Christian graves 
testify to the persistence of the ancient piety. Thus in ApyatoAoyixdv 
AéArvov for 1926 A. D. Ceramopoullos describes and illustrates an im- 
portant series of lamps, varying in shape and displaying traces of 
colour, that were found in Christian tombs at Thebes, only fifteen 
miles or so from Tanagra. Ceramopoullos recalls that, to this day, 
the maintenance of ‘the unsleeping lamp’’ is customary in Greek 
cemeteries, and he quotes from the poem ‘H marpis was by G. Drosines: 
éxet Kv 6 Odvaros yAuKds, Ki’ ad od Kaveis reOavy 
EXeL OTO VAG Tov oTaupd, KavTiAu Kai ABan. 

1.17. To yap yépas éort Bavovrwv. This is another Homeric echo. The 
phrase, which occurs in Iliad, xvi. 457, is repeated on a sarcophagus 
from the church of St. Luke at Thebes.° 

1. 18. wrwxots Sodvar. Christians took to heart the lesson of the 
book of ‘Tobit, and accepted the Rabbinic commonplace that ‘ prayer, 
repentance, and almsgiving are the three things that cause a dire 
decree of God to be rescinded ’.? The efficacy of almsgiving in securing 
salvation is frequently stressed by Chrysostom. In his Third Homily 
on Philippians* he writes KAaiwpev odv tovrous, BonPadpev adrois 

* F. Cumont, Lux Perpetua, p. 48. * CLI.L. ii. 2102. 

3C.I.L. x, pt. i. 633. Cf. Petronius, Sat. 111. Sometimes wills contained 
a clause granting freedom to claves on condition that they maintained the light 
at the grave (Digest xl. 4. 44). 

* Tertullian, De idol. 15; Canon 34 of the Council of Elvira (a.p. 306); 
Jerome, Adv. Vigilantium, 7. 

‘J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 508. 


® 1.G. vii. 2543. 7G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii. 230. 
* P.G. lxii. 294. Cf. Hom. de poenitentia, iii and vii. 6. 7. 
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Kata Svvapiv, emwvojowpev adtois twa Bonfeav, pixpav pev, BonBeiv 
5é Guws Svvapevnv. [lds cai rim tpo7w; Adroi re edydpevor Kai érépous 
mapaxadobvres edyas brep adrav moveicba, révnow brép abrav didovres 
ovvex@s, while in his Homily on the Acts" he goes so far as to declare 
Odx éorw dudprnpa 6 pr Svvara KaBapica: €Aennoovvy, 6 7 Sdvarac 
oBéca- maca dpaptia Katwrépa tavTns EornKe: ddppakdv é€ott mpds 
mav tpadpa éemtydeov. And Jerome writes in the same strain :? 
‘munerarius pauperum, egentium candidatus sic festinat ad caelum. 
ceteri mariti super tumulos coniugum spargunt violas, rosas, lilia 
floresque purpureos et dolorem pectoris his officiis consolantur ; 
Pammachius noster sanctam favillam ossaque veneranda eleemosynae 
balsamis rigat.’ 

The concluding sections, the blessing and the cursing, are straight- 
forward enough, being based on conventional models. Though found 
more frequently in Asia Minor than in Europe, sufficient epitaphs of 
this minatory kind have been discovered in Greece to allow the editor 
of Inscriptiones Graecae to group them together under the heading 
‘Tituli sepulcrales cum diris et poenarum sanctionibus’. Several of 
them follow a common form, of which one example} may be given: 
mpos Vedv Kai jpdwyv, doris ef 6 Exwv TOV x@pov, wrTOTE peTAaKEWWHoNS 
ToUTwy Te Kai Tas TOUTWY TOV ayaApdTwv eikdvas Kal Tysas doTis 7} 
KabéAor 7) petaKeivoin, ToUTw ATE yiv KapTov dépew pte OdAacoav 
trAwriy elvar, Kaxes Te aroAéoOat adrov Kai yévos: Satis 5€ Kata xwpav 
dvAdrrot Kal tys@v Ta eiwOdta Kai avfwv diapévor, moAAa Kai ayaba 
eivar roUTw Kai adT@ Kal éxydvors.... But similar sentiments could 
also be expressed in more concise fashion : 

p27) Keivet AiBov €x yains, avOpwre tavoipye, 

py a” arahov, tAjpov, Kives EAxyjowor Gavovra.' 

When such epitaphs were composed by Christians, a characteristic 
note was often added. The curse might invoke the doom of Judas on 
offenders, 5 or, as here, a warning might be given of the judgement 
of Christ, in which violators of tombs must expect to fare ill. Thus 
another fifth-century Christian inscription® from Tanagra contains 
the warning that proper respect should be paid to the dead: 

pen oe AdByn wupdecoa xpiots Sevjecoa Teévvys 

kat Taprdapov ex xpvepod uyis toAvwdvvov aAyos. 


At the end of the epitaph come three examples of the chi-rho mono- 


* xxv. 3. P.G. lx. 196. Cf. ibid. xxii. 3. 

? Ep. ixvi. 5. Cf. Augustine, De cura pro mort. gerenda, 22. 

3. .G. iii. 2. 1417. 4 Ibid. 1361. 

5 Ibid. iv. 628: "Exérw ri pepida rod "Jovda rod mpoddrov., ® Ibid. vii. 583. 
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gram‘ in the form more commonly found in the East than in the West. 
Platon relies on Sulzberger’s article in Byzantion (1925) which would 
adduce these monogrammatic crosses as evidence in favour of a date 
for the inscription between A.D. 339 and 442; but it is doubtful 
whether they do more than establish the terminus post quem, since 
their use in the Byzantine period was fairly frequent. One such cross, 
for instance, appears at the head of the long papyrus, dated a.p. 570, 
which Maspero prints in P. Cairo II (p. 88). 

Below the crosses three leaves occur, each at the end of a long 
stalk springing from a common root. These leaves might be merely 
ornamental, and they are referred to by Platon as ‘ivy-leaves’, just 
as the two leaves on stalks with tendrils which occur at the head of 
the other inscription from Tanagra, mentioned above, are commonly 
described as ‘ivy’; but Calder is surely right in thinking of them as 
vine-leaves. Under the influence of such texts as John 15", the vine 
soon assumed for Churchmen a mystic significance that caused it to 
be used as, for example, a decoration round the figure of the Good 
Shepherd or as an embellishment of crosses.* Moreover there was 
a singular appropriateness about appearances of the vine on sepulchral 
monuments since, just as the vine with grapes’ had symbolized the 
Promised Land, so, under the New Dispensation, it served to en- 
courage Christians in their journey towards Paradise, their true patria. 
De Rossi‘ gives a funerary inscription, of A.D. 398, that includes the 
representation of a vine, with bunches of grapes, roughly in the form 
of a tau-cross. Similarly, on a stele’ from Ladik, in Phrygia, the in- 
scription finishes with a plain cross standing between two vine-leaves, 
and a stele® from Cheshmeli Zebir is surmounted by a cross with 
what appear to be vine-tendrils at each side. R. L. P. MILBuRN 

‘ It is found on three funerary inscriptions from Megara. I.G. vii. 172-4. 


* Kraus, s.v. Weinstock. 3 Num. 12%. 4 Inscr. chr. Rom. i. 201, n. 463. 
5’ Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, i. 213. ® Ibid. 362. Cf. 370. 
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REVIEWS 


Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad codicum fidem 
iussu Pit PP. XII cura et studio monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae 
Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe ordinis Sancti Benedicti edita V Liber 
Samuhelis V1 Liber Malachim VII Liber Verborum Dierum ex 
interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi. . . . Romae 'Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis MDCCCCXLIIII MDCCCCXLV MDCCCCXLVIII. 


Tue plan according to which this edition of the Vulgate is constructed 
is to be found in the late Dom H. Quentin’s Mémoire sur I’ Etablisse- 
ment du Texte de la Vulgate (Collectanea Biblica Latina, vi), 1922, re- 
viewed by F. C. Burkitt in ¥.7.S. xxiv. 406-14 and by Rand in H.T.R. 
xvii. 197-264. Since then the volumes of the edition have appeared 
with commendable speed, i in 1926, ii in 1929, iii in 1936 (reviewed 
in 7.T.S. xxxviii. 311 f.), iv in 1939, v—vii as above, and viii has just 
been announced. Thus we shall shortly have about half the Vulgate 
Old Testament in the new edition. 

Dom Quentin laid down in his Mémoire the principles on which the 
text was to be established. He detected three classes of manuscripts 
and for the Octateuch proposed to follow three codices, Amiatinus, 
Ottobonianus, Turonensis, as the most important representatives of 
these classes, deciding between them by a majority vote. He claimed 
that this principle, or régle de fer, nearly always gave the right reading. 
It was attacked by most critics, who maintained that an editor ought, 
instead of following a majority among selected manuscripts, to decide 
between readings according to intrinsic probability. In practice Dom 
Quentin had to modify his principle. On occasion he treated the 
hypothetical archetype of his three chosen manuscripts as being in 
error and printed a text from other manuscripts or from conjecture. 
Lietzmann discussed several such departures from Quentin’s theory in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1940, 225-30. 

Though Quentin did not live to see the appearance of volumes iii 
and iv, we may assume that he was immediately responsible for the 
Octateuch. How far are his precepts observed in the later volumes? 
Avowedly the same principle has been followed in constructing the 
text of volumes v-vii as in the earlier books: ‘In accurata inquisitione 
de nexibus quibus inter se connectuntur nostri viam et rationem secuti 
quam D. Henricus Quentin invexit in examine codicum Octateuchi, ad 
easdem fere sententias deducti sumus ad quas praedecessor noster 
pervenerat ’ (Liber Samuhelis, xiv), and : ‘Ex quo factum est ut ad ipsam 
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reconstructionem textus librorum Regum adcommodari possit, quamvis 
minus stricte, ea norma quam D. Henricus Quentin in Octateucho 
secutus est, scilicet ut codices RAC eamdem fere functionem gerant 
quam codices GAO (vel VAO)’ (ibid. xv). Once this avowal is made 
certain differences are admitted. We still hear of the three families of 
manuscripts, Spanish, Alcuinian, and Theodulfian, but the three cardi- 
nal manuscripts, RAC, which largely determine the constitution of the 
text, are now more independent of the families. Sometimes, as at 1 Reg. 
(=Sam.) vii. 6 dixerunt ibi, the text rests on a minority of manuscripts 
and printed editions. The resultant text must be recognized to be a 
vast improvement on the Clementine. R. Weber, Les Interpolations du 
livre de Samuel dans les manuscrits de la Vulgate, Miscellanea Giovanni 
Mercati, i, 19-39 (Testi e Studi, cxxi, 1946), has pointed out that, of 
113 interpolations in manuscripts of Samuel, 43 occur in the Clemen- 
tine text and that all are removed from the new edition. 

The evidence for the text of Kings (Malachim) is much the same as 
that for Samuel, but Chronicles (Verba Dierum) is more poorly attested. 
R (Veronensis) is no longer available, and as A (Amiatinus) and C 
(Cavensis) are not infrequently in error AL (Legionensis) and D (Lugdu- 
nensis) are also regularly used in the constitution of the text. Even so 
the editors seem to have felt themselves obliged to go outside their 
cardinal manuscripts in Chronicles more frequently than, for example, 
in Samuel. Does this suggest that Quentin’s régle de fer worked as well 
as it did for the earlier books because for them three manuscripts were 
available of such quality that Quentin had rarely to go outside them 
and could usually rely on the agreement of two out of the three? 

Sometimes the editors have to go outside the manuscript tradition 
as a whole. Thus at 3 (1) Kings 1° the manuscripts have venietis, but 
the editors, with three early printed editions, the Hebrew and many 
Greek manuscripts, read veniet. What has happened? Either Jerome’s 
autograph was wrong or the error appeared soon enough after Jerome 
to be in the archetype of all our manuscripts. The former alternative 
is not impossible. Any one manuscript of any period is bound to contain 
mistakes and we must expect this to be true even for Jerome’s own 
manuscript, carefully written as this was likely to be. Further, it is 
improbable that the archetype of our manuscripts was identical with 
Jerome’s copy, so that our archetype would have some at least of the 
errors in Jerome's manuscript and some of those originating in any 
intervening ancestors as well as its own. This enumeration allows for 
the possibility that some primitive errors might have been corrected 
in later manuscripts. 

Where the editors have to go outside the cardinal manuscripts for 
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their text, we have a breakdown of Quentin’s régle de fer. Such break- 
downs can be quickly detected in the uppermost apparatus to the text 
where are to be found the variants of the cardinal manuscripts and 
any places where they are all in error. Presumed faults of the arche- 
type are indicated by cruces (++). It is to the credit of the editors 
that they are prepared to acknowledge some failings in the primary 
manuscripts. 

We are given some prefaces and series of capitula at the beginning 
of each volume. Others are to be found in Sommaires, Divisions et 
Rubriques de la Bible Latine, 1914, and in Préfaces de la Bible Latine, 
1920, both printed at Namur. It is surprising that more use has not 
been made of patristic quotations. Weber in his article mentioned 
above refers to Gregory the Great. We are glad to see that the editors 
have employed Pseudo-Hieronymus, Quaestiones Hebraicae in libros 
Regum et Paralipomenon (M.P.L. xxiii. 1391-1470). 

Editors and printers are to be congratulated on these three volumes. 
We have type which it is a pleasure to read, a generous and instructive 
apparatus, and a greatly improved text, and it is to be hoped that Biblical 
scholars will make much greater use of both text and apparatus. For 
example, we trust that when Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica is next revised the 
revisers will make careful and frequent use of the new Roman Vulgate. 


Galen on Fews and Christians. By R. Wawzer. Pp. viii+101. 
Oxford University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 
10s. 6d. 


Tuis book deals with six references to Jews and Christians in Galen’s 
works. References 2, 3, and 4 are extant in Greek and the others only 
in Arabic. No. 5 alone of the references in Arabic has been previously 
translated or generally known. Dr. Walzer has not merely translated 
Nos. 1 and 6 for the first time, but he is also the first to give us a full 
discussion of all six references. In No. 1 Galen contrasts Moses’ use 
of dogmatic assertion, ‘God commanded, God spake’, with the Greek 
method of proceeding by demonstration. The second reference, the 
longest, is a critique of the Mosaic cosmogony. Galen, following the 
Timaeus, insists that in creation there is an independent material 
principle as well as a demiurge who creates, and contrasts this view with 
that of the Jews, which ascribes all to the will of God. With this view 
Galen connects the assertive character of the statements of the 
Pentateuch. For Moses ‘it seems enough to say that God simply 
willed the arrangement of matter’. Reference 4 mentions the dogmatic 
rigidity of Jews and Christians. Perhaps in this connexion weradiddfevev 
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means ‘induce to accept a different set of doctrines’ rather than ‘teach 
novelties to’. Reference 5 is to the currency of undemonstrated laws 
among Jews and Christians, and 6 is noteworthy for its references to 
Christian asceticism. 

Galen, in his references to Jewish dogmatic assertion, is probably 
concerned in the first instance with Greek-speaking Jews. But in the 
first century A.D. the writings of Philo and such passages as Acts 145", 
17*** suggest that Greek-speaking Jews were prepared to attempt a 
measure of demonstration, especially where they were dealing with 
Gentiles. On the other hand, Tannaitic Judaism was not merely more 
rigid than Hellenistic Judaism, but reached its conclusions in a way 
alien from Greek philosophy. Are Galen’s remarks about the Jews, 
the followers of Moses, evidence that Greek Judaism of the second 
century was falling under the influence of the Tannaim? 

The statements about Christian asceticism in reference 6 deserve 
notice. Not merely do they remind us of the background to fourth- 
century monasticism, but they show that texts like the Acta Pauli, with 
their insistence on celibacy, do not give so eccentric a picture of 
Christianity as is sometimes imagined. 

Two statements on p. 83 seem questionable. In the first sentence, 
did Origen really ‘acquire a working knowledge of Hebrew’? Secondly, 
in note 2, is Jerome ‘the only other ancient scholar of whose Hebrew 
studies we know’? Some of the Antiochene writers surely show signs 
of having studied Hebrew. 

Dr. Walzer has given us an interesting and stimulating book. We 
must be grateful to him for it and to the Oxford University Press for 
publishing it. G. D. KILPATRICK 
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Introduction to the Old Testament, by AAGE BENTZEN. Vol. i (1948), 
pp. 264; vol. ii (1949), pp. 300. Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad. 
Vol. i, 25s.; vol. ii, 30s. 

THIs two-volume introduction to the Old Testament is to be welcomed 

by English students for its treatment of the literature on form-critical 

lines in a way which is not yet familiar in English introductions. More- 
over, Professor Bentzen deals with the material ina thoroughly competent 
and exhaustive fashion and makes available in this country the results 
of the German work on form-criticism which has followed Gunkel’s 
insistence on the necessity of penetrating to the Sitz im Leben of every 
form of literature. A full account is also given of the Uppsala school 
of thought with its emphasis on the part played by oral tradition in the 
growth of the literature. 
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The first volume is very largely devoted to an examination of the 
forms of Old Testament literature (162 pages out of 264). This is 
preceded by two shorter sections dealing with the Canon (pp. 1-41) 
and the Text (pp. 42-101) of the Old Testament. The chief value of 
these two sections lies in the fresh handling of the material to bring 
it abreast of modern knowledge and in the full use that is made of the 
important work of Dr. P. Kahle in the field of textual history. In his 
discussion of the original text, Dr. Bentzen makes a strong protest 
against the use of mere conjecture and thus voices the opinion that 
has long been held by many English scholars: ‘Pure conjecture is not 
justified until all witnesses are seen to have failed .... Against dilet- 
tantism in emending the text too strong a warning cannot be given’ 
(p. 97). A good exposition of the part played by the council of Jamnia 
in the fixing of the Canon is found in the sectien on the Palestinian 
Canon. 

The survey of the forms of the literature covers all types of oral and 
written literature ranging from the simplest of workers’ songs (p. 124) 
to the more complex liturgies which are, in effect, combinations of 
several different types (pp. 161 ff.). While continental scholars, stimu- 
lated by the work of Gunkel on Genesis and Psalms, have been much 
more diligent than English scholars in the pursuit of this particular 
study, the latter have been more concerned with the question of meaning 
than of original form. Accordingly this Introduction, written as it is 
by one who is himself thoroughly at home in the form-critical field, 
makes a useful addition to our literature on the Old Testament. It 
may be compared with Eissfeldt’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1934) which also has a full treatment of the literary forms and is 
frequently mentioned by Dr. Bentzen. 

So detailed a treatment of literary form is bound to raise the question, 
What is the final result of this analysis? or again, What is its validity ? 
The most important result is the possibility it offers of penetrating 
behind the present composite forms, the collections of narrative, 
prophecy, law, psalms, and gnomic sayings, to the smallest component 
elements and, by further examination of the style of these units, of 
determining the use which gave rise to them. ‘To the “place in life” 
always belongs a certain style. Every situation claims its appropriate 
formal expression: hence the stereotyped character of the different 
creations of art, the many fixed formulas especially in religious poetry’ 
(p. 108). The validity of the treatment is limited by reason of the 
tendency often shown to determine a rigid mould for almost every 
kind of literary composition, so rigid, indeed, that words in our present 
text which do not fit the mould are in danger of being declared 
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additional material. Thus the creative impulse of true literary artists 
is in process of being taken away from them. As a method of approach 
to exegesis it is likely to yield many surprises, as, for example, when 
we are told that ‘the style of the funeral dirge has also been of 
importance in the composition of Is. 53’ (p. 138). 

Dr. Bentzen is fully aware of the importance of oral tradition, and 
whilst he holds to the view that most forms of literature began their 
life orally he is not in agreement with the Uppsala school in putting 
the literary stage as late as the final form in which the literature of the 
Old Testament has reached us. He is inclined to deprecate the term 
‘pre-literary stage’, for, he says, ‘the forms of literature are found not 
only in the “‘ pre-literary”’ stage of history, but are of great importance 
also in “ literary’’ times’ (p. 102). 

The second volume, The Books of the Old Testament, discusses these 
books in the order in which they occur in the Hebrew Canon and then 
proceeds in the last pages (218-52) to deal more briefly with Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. In discussing the Pentateuch Dr. Bentzen in the 
main follows the traditional results of the Graf-Wellhausen school. He 
accepts the seventh-century date of the Book of Deuteronomy. The 
occasion is taken for a full-length appraisal and criticism of the position 
assumed by the Uppsala school. Like most scholars, Dr. Bentzen is 
prepared to agree that there is much truth in the emphasis on the part 
played by oral tradition and transmission in the building up of the text 
as we now have it, but he is not prepared to regard P as simply the 
last ‘tradent’ of the Pentateuch to transmit the text in its present form. 
There is much Pentateuchal material that must have been added after 
the time of P and also some that would have been uncongenial and 
unacceptable to P either as editor or as ‘tradent’. 

Taken broadly the discussion of the prophets and the hagiographa 
is disappointingly meagre. This is most noticeable in the omission of 
fulland detailed surveys of the content of the books, and of discussion of 
their growth. In the section on the Book of Isaiah the author has been 
highly selective in what he tells his readers about the content of the 
book and the authenticity of some parts of it. It is interesting to note 
that he defends (very briefly) the authenticity of chs. g and 11 and 
decidedly rejects that of ch. 4 (p. 108). Occasionally also he errs in 
not indicating which of two or more divergent interpretations he him- 
self would follow, notably in his treatment of the prophet Habakkuk. 
A strikingly complex definition of the Servant of Yahweh may serve 
to illustrate this trait, although here the different interpretations are 
brought into a single whole: ‘The Servant Songs belong to the same 
circle as the rest of the Deutero-Isaianic poems, representing the 
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profoundest thoughts uttered concerning the problem of suffering and 
concerning the task of Israel as the prophet of Yahweh to the world, 
expressed in one individual figure, in whom the prophet and his 
disciples have seen both a Messianic promise and a programme for 
their personal life. ‘Ebed Yahweh is both the Messiah and Israel and 
Deutero-Isaiah and his band of disciples’ (p. 113). 

It is to be hoped that if a second English edition is called for, as 
may well be the case for volume i, the numerous blemishes of style 
and misprints, excusable perhaps in a book of foreign origin, will be 
removed. 


‘Die biblischen Oden im christiichen Altertum’: Four articles by 
Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEIDER in Biblica, vol. 30, 1949, pp. 28-65, 
239-72» 433-52) 479-500. 

Dr. SCHNEIDER begins this study by showing that the Christian use 

of the Biblical odes developed naturally from that in Jewish worship. 

The Song of Moses, for example, was a natural choice for Easter when 

the salvation wrought by Christ was celebrated. Gradually the use of 

odes spread from special occasions to the daily services. New Testa- 
ment odes were added to the familiar Old Testament odes until by 
the time Codex Alexandrinus was written fourteen odes had been 
gathered to form a collection. The evidence shows that at that time 
the ‘fourteen-ode’ collection was in wide circulation, but during the 
fifth and sixth centuries they were reduced to the ‘ nine-ode’ collection. 

This was the work of Palestinian monks. 

An important result of this research is to show that, although on 
the whole the odes have been handed down in the text of the LXX, 
including the text of Dan. 3°”, yet in the Jerusalem tradition, as 
represented by one or two manuscripts, the ode containing Dan. 357” 
was in the version of Theodotion. Furthermore, the Vulgate of this 
passage is based on the LXX text, and not, as might have been expected, 
on Theodotion. L. H. BROcKINGTON. 


The Mosaic Tradition, by F. V. WINNETT. Pp. xii + 220. Toronto: 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 
28s. net. 

IN recent years it has become the fashion to decry the Wellhausen 

hypothesis of Pentateuchal Criticism, and every writer who would 
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secure a hearing must announce himself as a fresh claimant to the 
throne of Wellhausen, which he declares to be vacant. Unfortunately 
the claimants are so many and their disagreements amongst themselves 
are so serious that none can secure the election to the throne for 
which he offers himself. Moreover, all make the mistake of failing to 
carry through the examination of the consequences of their theories 
in the light of the historical records of the Old Testament in anything 
like the thoroughgoing fashion which contributed so much to the 
establishment of the Wellhausen hypothesis. In the latest challenge 
to the regnant hypothesis Professor Winnett prudently excuses himself 
from the theroughgoing study of the consequences of his theory by 
claiming that it is better to undertake a close study of a bit of the 
field. It would seem, on the contrary, to be elementary that if con- 
clusions are to be established which are believed to be valid for the 
whole field, the whole field should be surveyed. 

The author professes to follow in general the view of Volz and 
Rudolph, which recognized a source J and a source P, in addition to 
a source D, in the Pentateuch, but which denied the existence of the 
alleged source E. Professor Winnett is dissatisfied with the way in 
which Volz and Rudolph worked out this thesis, and the reader may 
be no more satisfied with what he reads here. For while the criteria 
whereby the sources acknowledged by Wellhausen are all rejected, 
the conclusions with regard to all save the E source are tacitly 
admitted, so far as the existence of the sources is concerned, while 
their limits are varied freely by our author, who nowhere defines with 
precision the principles on which he is working. 

He begins by studying the story of the Plagues, and claims re- 
peatedly that it is a literary unity. He then recognizes that there were 
three stages in the development of the story, which he assigns to the 
period of oral tradition, and concludes to the surprise of the reviewer 
that the existence of a P element is not affected, but that the theory 
of two sources J and E is seriously called in question. In the second 
study it is argued that the alternation of divine names in Exodus is 
to be explained by the choice of Elohim when an element of mystery 
was desired and the choice of Yahweh when something more intimate 
was wanted. One would have thought that Exod. 3'4f was more 
mysterious than intimate. Moreover, Winnett recognizes that P supposed 
the Divine name to have been first revealed to Moses, but attributes 
this false idea simply to P. He does not deem it necessary to examine 
the passages in the prophets which represent the divine election of 
Israel as belonging to the Exodus period, or to show how the prophets 
derived this false idea from P. Further, he sometimes finds it necessary 
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to call on additional sources, for whose detection and delimiiation he 
uses criteria of his own. Thus he finds some material in Exod. 1, 2, 
and 4 which exhibits glaring discrepancies with the main narrative of 
Exodus, and argues that P took this material from an old source. 

In the next study the law-giving is examined, and the view is 
advanced that the original Mosaic Decalogue is to be found in Exod, 
20°, 23°". The Ethical Decalogue is held to be original with D, as 
it stands in Deut. 5. Later P displaced the original Decalogue for his 
modification of that of D, and distributed the earlier one to its present 
position. Not content with this P, we are told, composed the Decalogue 
which stands in Exod. 34, which is merely a modification of the 
original one which he had displaced. It is hard to be convinced by 
this, and especially when our attention is drawn to the fact that in P’s 
version of this Ritual Decalogue the altar-law is missing and also the 
law for the sabbatical year and the law against mentioning the names 


of other gods. 


It is unnecessary to traverse all of the studies here presented. The 
reviewer can only confess that he rarely finds the argument cogent. 
Much space is given to a study of the route of the Exodus, and the 
theory that two separate traditions of a twofold entry into the land 
have been combined is rejected in favour of the theory that tendentious 
perversions of the tradition were introduced by D and P. Thus we 
are told that the original tradition must have identified Kadesh with 
Petra, but D falsely identified it with ‘Ain Kadis. The latter is said 
to be quite unsuited to the conditions, since it is described by Woolley 
and Lawrence as ‘a most unmitigated desert’. Is it necessary to 
suppose that it has always been as it is today, or that the author of D 
had never visited the place with which he was so anxious to identify 
Kadesh ? The problem of the route of the Wandering is well known 
to be complex, but the clue to its understanding is not likely to be 
found in the successive but unsuccessful imposition of theories upon 
a single tradition by the writers who worked over the narratives one 
after the other, and much more likely to be found in the difficulty 
which faced an honest compiler in working into a single account the 


materials before him. 


A really satisfactory alternative to the Wellhausen hypothesis would 
be readily welcomed by a large number of students; but to be satis- 
factory it must satisfy and not merely be different. With regret the 
reviewer finds the alternative here advanced unsatisfying, despite - 


the learning with which it is presented. 


H. H. Row ey 
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Esra und Nehemia, samt 3 Esra, by WitHELM RUDOLPH. Pp. xxxii 
+220. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von 
Otto Eissfeldt. 1 Reihe. N. 20.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1949. Einzel-Preis, DM. 16.60. Subskription- 
Preis, DM. 14.20. 


How far scholars still remain from agreement on the critical and 
historical problems of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah may be seen 
by a comparison of the conclusions reached by the author of this latest 
contribution to the Eissfeldt Handbuch, and, for example, by R. H. 
Pfeiffer in his recent Introduction to the Old Testament. In contrast to 
Hélscher’s commentary of 1923, Rudolph’s work is distinguished by 
a disposition to see a considerable number of trustworthy contemporary 
documents either reproduced in, or underlying, Ezra-Neh. in its pre- 
sent form. He also finds less evidence of the Chronicler’s redactional 
activity than has sometimes been postulated, and thus regards these 
books as of first-rate importance for the history of the century after 
539 B.c., although, as will be seen, his final reconstruction involves a 
considerable rearrangement of the existing order of their chapters and 
some drastic emendations of the Massoretic text. 

In this connexion, we may briefly note his assessment of the Greek 
Esdras (1 Esdras in the English Apocrypha). He rejects Torrey’s 
view that the book is a fragment of the original LXX translation of 
Chronicles-Ezra-Neh. Rather we are to view it as a translation of a 
selection of passages from the Hebrew books, designed to recount the 
three restorations of the Jewish cultus by Josiah, Zerubbabel, and 
Ezra, and forming a complete whole. Thus Rudolph comes to the 
conclusion that the Greek Esdras is generally of no independent value 
for the elucidation of the historical problems of Ezra-Neh., aithough 
in several places (listed on p. xvi) it preserves readings which are to 
be preferred to those in the present Hebrew text. With regard to the 
intrusive episode of the Three Guardsmen (1 Es. 3'—5°), of which he 
prints a revised translation as an appendix, Rudolph holds that the 
original language was Greek. He displays great ingenuity in combating 
Torrey’s linguistic arguments for an original Hebrew or Aramaic 
document. But he perhaps exaggerates the Greek background of the 
story, at least in the section on the praise of Truth, generally considered 
to be a Jewish addition to a heathen tale. A Jew, he thinks, would not 
have spoken ‘ von der abstrakten aAn@eva’. There is, however, a certain 
amount of evidence for a comparatively early personification of MR 
in Israel (cf. H. Ringgren, Word and Wisdom, pp. 150f., and cf. also 
Prov. 14”, 20%, 2373, all probably pre-exilic). 
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If we pass to the main portion of the commentary, Rudolph adopts the 
all but universal view that Chronicles-Ezra-Neh. is a single historical 
work. However, we no longer have Ezra-Neh. in the order in which 
it left the Chronicler’s hand; the original arrangement was Ezra 1-8, 
Neh. 77-8", Ezra 9'-10%, Neh. 9'-io”, 1'~77*, 11'-13. In addition 
to the dislocation, a few later insertions have found their way into 
the narrative, but they are not of any great extent, except for Neh. 
10*** and Neh 12’. As it left the Chronicler’s hand the narrative 
consisted of three ‘acts’, each beginning with (a) a deed of grace by 
the Persian king and a return of exiles, followed by (b) works of 
restoration undertaken by the latter in Jerusalem which are hindered 
by the opposition of the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, and 
concluding with (c) a triumphant overcoming of all difficulties, crowned 
by the celebration of a great religious feast. It must be admitted that 
this scheme is not as clear cut as might be wished; (4) is not really to 
be found in the history of Ezra, while Rudolph’s explanation of the 
fact that the account of Nehemiah is concluded by 13! rather than by 
127-133 is rather lame. Perhaps the expression 77) "1)'7) in Neh. 13‘ 
suggests that tiie rest of the chapter, though undoubtedly from 
Nehemiah’s Memoirs, has been added later to the Chronicler’s work, 
especially as verses 23 f. so blatantly contradict verse 3 in its present 
position. 

It appears a serious defect in Rudolph’s work that he does not discuss 
the activity of the ‘Chronicler’ in Ezra-Neh. in the light of recent 
research into the composition of the Books of Chronicles. He observes 
in a footnote that Rothstein-Hianel’s postulate of a later redactor at 
work in Chronicles has no relevance for Ezra-Neh. But he does not 
seriously consider Welch’s suggestion that it is precisely the attitude 
of this redactor which predominates in Ezra-Neh., and so marks the 
two books off sharply from the standpoint of much of Chronicles. It 
is clear that the whole purpose of Ezra-Neh. and its exact relation to 
the Books of Chronicles is a complex and still largely unexplored 
problem. 

Rudolph accepts the genuineness of the Aramaic letters and docu- 
ments in Ezra. He also holds that the list in Ezra 3= Neh. 7°* is a 
genuine list of the exiles who returned in 538 B.c., although its place 
in the Memoirs of Nehemiah is prior to its position in Ezra 2. But he 
hardly deals with the difficulty which has led most critics to doubt 
the genuineness of the list, viz. that the numbers of the returning 
exiles seem far too large. According to Ezra 10, the number of those 
in Ezra’s day who had contracted mixed marriages was only 109, and 
Rudolph is forced, since he accepts a total of 30,000 returned exiles 
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under Cyrus, to assume that the former figure must be incomplete. 
On the other hand, he rejects the Hebrew decree of Ezra 1, in spite of 
Bickerman’s recent article in its defence ( fournal of Biblical Literature, 
Ixv, 1946, pp. 249-75). According to Rudolph’s reconstruction, 
Sheshbazzar was sent by Cyrus in an official capacity to take back the 
Temple vessels and to begin the rebuilding of the Temple, as part of 
an empire-wide policy of reviving the cults of subject peoples. He had 
nothing to do with any return of the exiles; and Rudolph points out 
that the copy of Cyrus’s decree in the archives at Ecbatana, cited in 
Ezra 6%f, contains no mention of a return of the Jews from Babylonia. 
But line 32 of the Cyrus Cylinder shows that restoration of shrines 
and repatriation of peoples could go together in the king’s policy. If 
verses 4—6 of Ezra 1, which pace Bickerman can hardly be authentic, 
are omitted, we have the same sequence in the royal decree of Ezra 1 
as in Ezra 6. We should not expect to find any mention of returning 
exiles in the document of Ezra 6, which is only a memorandum of the 
commitments of the royal treasury; but such a mention is entirely in 
place in the public proclamation of Ezra 1. 

It is remarkable that Rudolph accepts as historical the account of 
the reinauguration of the cultus and the laying of the foundation stone 
of the Temple in Ezra 3. The Chronicler, however, attributes the 
failure to proceed with the building to the hostility of ‘the people of 
the land’, although, ‘as the book of Haggai shows, the real reason was 
the indifference of the Jews themselves. Rudolph emends ["7N3 to mT3 
in Ezra 4*, assuming the Chronicler, to whom he attributes this verse, 
to mean that ‘ the people of the land’ prevented the Jews from working 
on the Temple in the same way that they were later to prevent them 
from working on the city walls. This is perhaps over-subtle, and it is 
simpler to imagine that the Chronicler is here resuming the thread of 
verse 5. 

With regard to the work of Ezra and Nehemiah, Rudolph, like 
Kenn@tt, places Ezra’s activity in the reign of Artaxerxes’ I between 
the two visits of Nehemiah to Jerusalem; the year in Ezra 8’ is a simple 
mistake. Ezra failed in his attempt to force the people to put away 
their non-Jewish wives and he soon disappeared from the scene, so 
that Neh. 10 is to be assigned to Nehemiah alone. Rudolph thinks that 
the Chronicler has suppressed all mention of Ezra’s failure, but this 
is a precarious argument from silence and also contradicts Neh. 9’, 
which belongs to the account of Ezra. It must be admitted that the 
criteria for the relative dating of Ezra and Nehemiah appear more and 
more tenuous the more closely they are examined. Are there, for instance, 
any objective grounds for rejecting Neh. 133 and, if not, can it be said 
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that Nehemiah’s policy with regard to mixed marriages really differed 
from that of Ezra? 

The bibliography and references to the literature throughout the 
commentary are very exhaustive up to the date of the book’s publica- 
tion. But English readers will be surprised to see that, while L. E. 
Browne’s From Babylon to Bethlehem is listed, his more important 
Early Fudaism is not. Had Rudolph known the latter, he would have 
heen able to trace the origin of the suggestion that Oip% at Ezra 8" 
means ‘sanctuary’ to its source in Browne’s note in this Fournal for 
July 1916. J. R. Porter 


Die Abendmahlsworte Fesu, by JoacHIM JeREMIAS. Pp. 128. 
G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1949. DM 6. 80. 


Tuis is the second edition, much revised and considerably enlarged, 
of a work which appeared in 1935. It seemed to me then, and the new 
edition strengthens the opinion, that Professor Jeremias made as good 
a case as could well be made for the view that the Markan account of 
the Last Supper goes back to the most primitive Palestinian tradition, 
that it describes a Passover meal, and that its testimony is to be pre- 
ferred to that of the fourth gospel. If on the third point it failed to 
carry complete conviction, the failure was largely due to two facts. 
First, the astronomical considerations set out by Fotheringham in this 
Journal (xxxv (April 1934), 146-62), and in somewhat greater detail by 
Dr. Ogg in The Chronology of the Public Ministry of Jesus (1940, 
Pp. 203-77), supported John against Mark by producing two Fridays 
(A.D. 30 Apr. 7 and 33 Apr. 3) which corresponded with Nisan 14 and 
none which corresponded with Nisan 15. And secondly, the indirect 
evidence supplied by St. Paul’s references to Christ as the Passover 
lamb and the first fruits, as well as early liturgical practice in Asia, 
seemed to favour the Johannine rather than the Markan account of 
the matter. 

In his second edition the author has devoted a special new section 
to the astronomical evidence and produces statements from the few 
experts in this field showing that, while the equation Friday 3 Apr. 33 
= Nisan 14 still stands, we must now say Friday 7 Apr. 30 = Nisan 
14 or 15, with a balance of probability in favour of Nisan 15. The voice 
of astronomy thus becomes indecisive : if 33 was the year of the Cruci- 
fixion, the calculations are all in favour of John; if 30, they more 
hesitantly favour Mark. In other words the astronomical considerations 
will not give us any help until we have decided on other grounds 
whether 30 or 33 was the year of the crucifixion. 
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A full discussion of the second set of points, and particularly of the 
relation of the rival gospel accounts of the Last Supper to the early 
history of the liturgy, would have involved a great extension of the 
scope of the book; and it has not been attempted. But there can be 
little doubt that the problem of the nature of the Last Supper will not 
be solved, if it can be solved at all, without taking account of the early 
eucharistic practice of the Church, and especially of the Easter cele- 
brations and the Quartodeciman controversy. 

However, we have ample grounds for gratitude for what is given by 
the author. The new edition follows the old in arguing that the details 
of the Markan account of the Last Supper are all just what we should 
expect to find in the description of a Passover meal, and that features 
which at first sight seem to point in a different direction can all be 
satisfactorily explained. On two points I must confess that I am not 
convinced. A Passover meal described without any reference to the 
lamb and the bitter herbs is extremely odd; and it becomes odder still 
when we consider that the account in Mark probably gives us the ritual 
practice of the primitive Church. If the Last Supper was a Passover 
meal, it is difficult to understand why it did not produce more charac- 
teristic effects, why the Lord’s Supper was from the beginning a frequent 
celebration associated with bread and wine instead of a great annual 
festival with the eating of the Paschal lamb as its central feature. 

The second difficulty is the interpretation of 7) év rf €opr7 (Mark 14°) 
as ‘not in the presence of the festal crowd’. The evidence offered for 
this meaning of éopr7 is either late (Plotinus) or doubtful (John 2°, 
7"').' On the other side we have the fact that év 7H éoprf is fairly 
frequent in the LXX, where it means ‘at’ or ‘ during the festal season’. 


* On 7" I should say that the meaning here is settled by 74. The search for 
Jesus began at the beginning of the feast: it ended half-way through when 
Jesus appeared in the Temple. The most natural rendering of év rj éoprf in 7" 
is ‘ during the festival season’. 

John 273 is more complicated. Modern editions give the text év 7 mdoya ev 
7H €opr#; but it may be questioned whether this is right. There are a number 
of variants. 

1. €v ty eoptn only 472 f. 

2. € TH €optn Tov macxa 053 belqr Cop. Cf. Syr8=e rae NeEpaa THO €opTna 

twv alupwy or possibly (see John 7") ev rn copry tw alupow. 

3. TO Tacxa ev TH €oprn 69. 

4. €&¥ Tw Tacxa TH €opTn B. 

5. €& Tw Tacxa €v €opTH OI4I. 

This evidence strongly suggests that the original text was simply ev rn eoprn 
and that the ungrammatical ro zacya of 69 is a gloss which has travelled from 
the margin into the text. B gives the same gloss made grammatical. 053 bel qr 
and the Coptic give the same gloss in a different form; and Syr!" gives yet 
another version of the same piece of information. The generally accepted text 
is just another form of the same gloss on ev rn eoprn. 
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If we take the phrase in that sense in Mark 14? no real difficulties arise. 
The picture presented by the Evangelist in 14° is that of the chief 
priests and scribes on the look-out for an opportunity of making away 
with Jesus; and 7@s adrov ev SdAw Kpatrioavtes aroxteivwow strongly 
suggests assassination rather than a legal process ending in an execu- 
tion. The reason why they were only ‘keeping a close watch on the 
situation’ and not doing anything is given in verse 2; they reflected 
that action during the festival season might provoke a popular outbreak. 
Then two things happened: the anointing at Bethany and the offer of 
Judas; and it is not difficult to suppose that the Jewish authorities 
saw here a heaven-sent opportunity. They could arrest Jesus quietly 
and they could bring him before the Procurator on a charge of anti- 
Roman activities, a matter on which the occupying Power was very 
sensitive and particularly so at the great festivals. 

The second chapter, which discusses the place of the Last Supper 
in the Passion narrative, is new. One conclusion of particular interest 
emerging from the discussion is that a comparison of the Markan and 
Johannine accounts of the Passion suggests that there was a very early 
form of the Passion narrative, which began with the arrest of Jesus. 
This result is one which has obvious and iraportant bearings on the 
much larger question of the relation between the Synoptics and the 
fourth gospel. 

There is, however, one section of this chapter, that dealing with 
the story of the fig-tree, which raises serious doubts. It is argued that 
Mark 11°?" #5 form an insertion in the Markan story and it is urged 
in support of this that 11" *~"% *74 are ‘ redaktionelle Nahte’ (p. 51). 
But 11"">'*7 have all been cited, rightly in my opinion, as good evidence 
that Jesus was in the habit of leaving Jerusalem in the evenings (p. 19). 
It is said (p.51), ‘mit Recht lassen Matthaius und Lukas den Einzug 
in der Tempelreinigung seinen unmittelbaren Abschluss finden’. Does 
this mean that Matthew and Luke had access on this point to better 
information than Mark’s, or that they independently made a good 
conjectural emendation? Or is not the fact that Luke here simply 
abbreviates, as he does in other cases where he has another version of 
the same, or a similar, story which he has already used? Matthew’s 
rearrangement of the Markan material is even more simply explained. 
Having decided to improve the miracle by making the execution of 
the fig-tree follow immediately on the sentence, he must remove the 
cleansing of the Temple. He takes the easy and obvious way of putting 
it immediately after the triumphal entry. By so doing he gets rid of 
Mark 11", an anticlimax to the entry so shocking that no plausible 
reason for its presence in Mark can be advanced except that it is what 
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in fact happened. Of course if we leave the fig-tree out, we get a very 
neat pattern: triumphal entry—cleansing of the Temple—question 
about Jesus’ authority ; but these neat patterns too often belong to the 
sphere of dogma and fiction. Real life is apt not to conform exactly 
to the pattern. 

The third chapter is concerned with the recovery of the original 
form of the words used by the Lord at the Last Supper. The treatment 
of this vitally important question is fuller than in the first edition, but 
there is only one major change of view. Professor Jeremias now regards 
the longer text in Luke 22"%f- as the original and gives the following 
sketch of the evolution of shorter text (p.70): 

D a d ff? il: 15-19" (= original form of the shorter text). 

be: 15, 16, 19%, 17, 18 (= transposition of the order: loaf cup). 

Syr": 15, 16, 19%, 1 Cor. 117, 17, 18 (= completion with help of 
1 Cor. 11*#), 

Syr*!": the same with five additions. 

On this account of the matter I venture to make the following 
observations: 


1. With regard to the transposition, the implication is that when and 
where this transposition was made the texts of Luke in use did not 
have the second cup; otherwise the transposition would have been 
unnecessary. 


2. We cannot say certainly that the Old Syriac is dependent on the 
Old Latin represented by be. The transposition is the kind of emenda- 
tion that might be made in more than one place independently, 
especially under the influence of liturgical practice. 


3. If the Old Syriac is dependent on the Old Latin (be), the common 
tradition behind be must be older than the Old Syriac. 


4. If the be text and the Old Syriac are, as I think, independent, it 
means that the shorter text is attested at a very early date in Western 
Europe, Africa, and Syria. 

Turning now to the central question of the chapter, the conclusion 
reached is that the oldest form of the words of Institution is in Mark. 
The Pauline account (1 Cor. 11°) reflects the eucharistic formula of 
Antioch about a.D. 40. There is a valuable detailed account of the 
Semitic touches in the language of the Markan story. The Markan 
and Pauline texts are independent of one another and go back ulti- 
mately to an original tradition formulated in Aramaic. The oldest 
recoverable form of the words of Institution runs (p. 85): 

1. AdBere’ robré éotw TO apa pov. 


2. Todré éotw 76 alud pov rijs dvabyKns 76 exxvvvdpevov brép TOAAav. 
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This means that the words have heen best preserved in Mark. In the 
discussion of these problems many points of the greatest interest are 
raised and the whole chapter is full of matter deserving the most 
careful study. An outstanding example is the treatment of iép woAA@v 
(pp. 91 f.). 

The book ends with a discussion of the meaning of the words 
spoken by Jesus at the Last Supper; and again the points made are 
full of interest and importance. If again I mention those that arouse 
doubts and questions, it is to be remembered that they are greatly 
outnumbered by the cases where one can only wholeheartedly agree 
or gratefully accept instruction. 

I cannot see any reason for thinking that the passages cited from 
Enoch and Wisdom on p. 109 shed any light on the meaning of the 
‘many’ in Isa. 52-53" or that they have anything at all to do with 
this Servant Song. 

It is said (p. 118) that Jesus did not partake of the cup at the Last 
Supper. The question whether he did or not is of real moment since 
there are at ieast two discernible ideas about the cup. It may represent 
sacrificial suffering (Mark 14%), which the disciples could be called 
upon to share (Mark 10*~). In that case one would expect Jesus to 
drink. On the other hand it may stand for the shedding of Messianic 
blood by which the disciples benefit. This would not demand that 
Jesus should drink and might even exclude his drinking. These ques- 
tions are bound up with another, namely whether, as the author thinks, 
the strong statement of Mark 14” (cf. Luke 22") should be regarded 
as a vow of abstinence (pp. 118 ff.). I must confess to serious doubts. 
To regard this saying as a vow is to make Jesus act against his own 
teaching (Matt. 5*°%-). Secondly in the form in which the statement is 
preserved it is difficult to see what its purpose could be if it were a 
vow. It could hardly have been meant to operate like the vow of Onias 
the Circle-maker (Ta‘anith 3°) or the fasts of the late Mr. Gandhi. 
It seems much more likely that what we have in Mark 14% is a very 
emphatic destiny-saying. Its purpose is to indicate that the predictions 
of the Passion of the Son of Man are now on the verge of fulfilment. 
The cup which Jesus now drinks is the cup of suffering and sacrifice : 
the next will be on the other side of the great crisis, and it will be of 
another kind, new wine belonging to the new age.' 

There remain a few minor points. On p. 13, nn. 2, 3, the reference 
for Torrey’s article should be to JBL not JTS. On p. 65, n. 1, the 
MS. 137 is merely the old number of 614. As supporters of 614 we can 
add 1611, 2147, 2401, 2422. The report on the Liége Diatessaron 
' Cf. J. Behm, Theol. Woérterbuch zum N.T. iii. 451 f. 
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(p. 71, n. 8) needs amendment: five fascicles have appeared (1929 to 
1938), covering the text as far as Matt. 22”. 

This is a rather long notice of a comparatively short book. But the 
size of the book is no indication of its importance; it is packed from 
cover to cover with information and observations which every serious 
student of the subject must be prepared to consider and re-consider. 
I gladly acknowledge an immense indebtedness to the work, an in- 
debtedness that goes back to 1935, and that persists even when I am 
not able to follow Professor Jeremias all the way. 
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T. W. Manson 


Jesus, the Revelation of God, by C. J. WRIGHT. Pp. 408. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1950. 25s. 


Tue sub-title of this book is, ‘His Mission and Message according to 
St. John’. In its original form this commentary formed the third part 
in a composite volume which was published in 1937 under the title, 
The Mission and Message of Fesus. The firm which issued that rather 
unwieldy book went into liquidation during the war, and Dr. Wright 
has taken advantage of a change of publishers to improve his contribu- 
tion. It is rather a devotional meditation than a critical and severely 
exegetical commentary. The style is leisurely, enriched by many quota- 
tions from poets and hymn-writers. Nearly a hundred pages are given 
to the Introduction, which follows a reasonably conservative line. 
There are a few references to Loisy and Goguel, but the Germans, 
such as Bauer and Bultmann, are ignored, and no use is made of 
Schlatter, Strack-Billerbeck, or the articles in Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch. One error (on p. 275) might be corrected in a later edition. 
Since the fourth edition of Schiirer’s Geschichte des Fiidischen Volkes 
appeared (iii. 177), it has no longer been possible to speak of ‘ prose- 
lytes of the gate ’ when describing the ‘God-fearers’ of New Testament 
times. W. F. Howarp 


Authority in the Apostolic Age, by R. R. Wituiams. Pp. 144. 
S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d. 


‘THE question of authority in its religious form’, said P. T. Forsyth 
in a passage quoted in this book, ‘is the first and last issue of life.’ 
The truth of this statement has rarely been more clearly evident than 
at the present time, when the growing movement towards Christian 
unity is confronted by the formidable problem of authority, and when 
Christians who stand in the reformed tradition are faced with the 
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extremely difficult task of reconstructing their theories of religious 
authority vis-a-vis the papal claims on the one hand and the effects 
of modern biblical criticism on the other. 

The Principal of St. John’s College, Durham, offers us an important 
contribution towards the elucidation of the problem, for he combines 
in this book an historical survey of the nature of authority in the 
primitive Church with an essay on the modern problem and the lines 
on which Christians who adhere to the doctrinal tradition mentioned 
above may most profitably work towards its solution. The greater part 
of his book consists in a series of lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds on the Burroughs foundation. In them the nature of the 
authority recognized in the primitive Church is examined and discussed. 
The character of the authority exercised by an apostle is illustrated 
from the history of St. Paul’s dealings with the Church of Corinth, 
and from this concrete example there are inferred certain general 
principles for the understanding of the significance of the apostolate 
in the primitive community. Mr. Williams goes on to consider the 
authority of history, that is, of remembered and recorded events, and 
to trace the emergence of Scriptures and Creeds from the apostolic 
preaching in which they originated; other chapters in this part of the 
book deal with the authority of the Ministry, with the mediation of 
divine authority through supernatural events, and with the authority 
of Church practice, with particular reference to the Sacraments. 

It is a pity that his essays on the modern problem are but an appendix 
to the historical lectures, for although they form what is perhaps the 
most important element in the book their length is insufficient to 
provide more than an outline sketch of Mr. Williams’s valuable and 
illuminating opinions on the nature of authority in organized Chris- 
tianity to-day. Indeed, the whole book is too closely compressed ; the 
first part, the historical study described above, is a scholarly piece of 
work which deserves to be expanded no less than the concluding essays. 
What we have here is really the groundwork of two books, and the 
juxtaposition of the two elements in this single work renders the whole 
somewhat disjointed and fragmentary. It is much to be hoped that the 
author will treat this book as prolegomena to a fuller discussion of 
both parts of his subject. 

Mr. Williams’s point of view is clearly brought out in his last essay. 
He writes as a lecturer nominated by the Anglican Evangelical Group 
Movement, but, as he himself admits, his outlook differs widely at 
many points from that which has generally been associated in the past 
with Liberal Evangelicalism. He is, in fact, correcting in the light of 
the theology of Forsyth and modern continental teachers such ten- 
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dencies as there have been in this school of thought to minimize the 
absolute and authoritative character of the revelation of God in Christ. 
Yet while he maintains that belief in God’s authoritative act in Christ 
is the sole ultimate ground of obedience, and that Christian truth is 
essentially authoritarian in character, he modifies the Barthian position 
in ways which should commend themselves not only to those who 
claim the title ‘ Liberal’ but to those who follow the tradition of classical 
Anglicanism ; a due emphasis is laid upon the doctrines of Creation, 
the Logos, the reconciliation of the whole world, and the Second Adam, 
upon the necessity for personal and voluntary acceptance of truth and 
moral obligation, and upon the refusal of Christ to compel or dragoon 
men into belief. 

The problem is to discover by what channels the sovereign authority 
of Christ is mediated so as to be recognized and acknowledged by his 
people. These are said to be three in number : Scripture (with a certain 
element of historical tradition which can to some extent, as in the case 
of the Eucharist, be distinguished from the written documents), the 
Church, and the Ministry. Many questions arise out of the discussion 
of these three media of divine authority, and in a book of this short 
compass they cannot all be raised, still less answered. ‘The vitally 
important question of the relation between the Scriptures and any 
possible apostolic paradosis outside their limits, in liturgical tradition 
for example, requires much fuller investigation, as does the problem 
of the canonical authority of the New Testament writings. We need 
a more thorough discussion of the question whether the authority of 
canonical Scripture is affected by critical conclusions about author- 
ship and dating. Is, for example, 2 Peter necessarily authoritative in 
an altogether different degree from 1 Clement? Barth’s answer that 
‘ The Bible constitutes itself the Canon’ (p. 132) is not fully convincing. 

The nature of the Church’s authority is well set out (p. 134), although 
its fallibility might have been more strongly emphasized, and the point 
developed that Christ’s promises to the Church receive their complete 
and perfect fulfilment only when the Church maintains its unity and 
grows in holiness ‘unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ’. Full value is accorded to the Creeds and their ‘ very powerful’ 
though ‘less than absolute’ authority, and also to the Ministry. Here 
Mr. Williams offers some useful comments on the naiveté of the view 
that validity must depend upon episcopal ordination in the apostolic 
succession ; at the same time he lays stress on the importance of epis- 
copacy and looks forward to its universal acceptance. 

The historical part of the book is less directly controversial and 
perhaps calls for less comment, though it certainly deserves much 
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praise. Its contents have already been indicated. It affords a short but 
valuable study of the nature of the apostolate and of the growth and 
function of the various other ministries; it also contains much sound 
information and opinion about the early Christian tradition and its 
transmission in preaching and teaching. We may notice, incidentally, 
the interesting remarks which are made about the credal character of 
1 Pet. 1'’-*5, the ‘ prophetic’ nature of the early preaching as an inter- 
pretation of events (p. 29), and St. Luke’s relation to Paulinism (p. 37). 
If so much had not had to be crowded into a small space we should 
expect to find some mention of other interpretations of Papias on 
Matthew besides that which equates the Jogia with the first gospel as a 
whole. There is a good summary of the New Testament data about 
the development of the Ministry. Originality in this field can hardly 
be looked for to-day; there might, however, be some simplification of 
the interpretations which are given to some of these data. There is 
still a tendency even in this book to define too narrowly the New 
Testament’s terms for the various ministries, and to treat such words 
as ‘ presbyter’ as technical terms for strictly limited orders of ministers. 
An interesting suggestion is made that Ignatius’s ‘the Gospel . . . the 
Apostles . . . the prophets’ refers to the written gospel (perhaps 
Matthew), Epistles, and the Old Testament Prophets ( pp- 76-7). 

The relation between exousia and dynamis in the early Church is 
well illustrated; it might possibly be held that the phenomena of 
conversion and of the experience of forgiveness and new life provide 
sufficient evidence of Christ’s exousia in our own day without the need 
for any further ‘ modern equivalent to (miraculous) dynamis’. In a good 
chapter on the authority of common practice the odd suggestion is 
advanced that those who, like the Ephesian ‘disciples’, received the 
baptism of John were actually baptized in John’s name (p. g1), and the 
Western version of the ‘Apostolic Decree’ is apparently accepted 
without question (p. 98). 

Taken as a whole there is a great deal in this book, despite its small 
size, which should be welcomed, and very much that deserves fuller 
discussion in detail. 
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The Epistle to Diognetus. The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes, by H. G. MEEcHAM. Pp. xii+ 165. 
Manchester : University Press, 18s. 

A SCHOLARLY edition of the Epistle to Diognetus, with a full com- 


mentary and adequate introduction, has been a long-felt want among 
students of the Apostolic Fathers. Dr. Meecham has abundantly satis- 
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fied their need, although his edition may not at a first glance suggest this; 
the ‘authorized economy standards’ have caused it to appear in the 
form of a slim and apparently slight volume, but in fact this is an 
edition which will prove of great value to the advanced scholar as well 
as to the humbler reader who desires a guide to one of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful pieces of early apologetics. A very large store 
of learning is packed into the small compass of this book. 

The introduction is extremely thorough, and is clearly the fruit of 
much study. It contains a particularly valuable section on the grammar 
and style of the book, and on its vocabulary. A very full and systema- 
tic account is given of the theology of the writer, the material being 
arranged under the heads of the principal Christian doctrines. In this 
section it may be observed that Dr. Meecham inclines to the view that 
the ‘sweet exchange’ effected by Christ’s death (9.5) is the exchange 
of man’s wickedness for righteousness, ‘an internal change, not an 
external transfer’. More questionable is the interpretation given in 
passing to Theophilus’ apparent identification of the Logos with the 
Spirit (p. 51); it should scarcely be assumed without question that in 
this passage (Autol.2.10) the author actually equates the Word with the 
Holy Ghost. The introduction also contains an elaborate account of 
the literary relationships of the Epistle to the Scriptures on the one 
side and to the later Fathers on the other. This is accurate and for the 
most part highly useful, even if at times the suggested points of con- 
tact between Diognetts and New Testament books is, as the editor 
recognizes, a little forced. The introduction ends with a full and useful 
bibliography. 

An adequate textual apparatus is provided, and the translation is 
competent and readable; but not every reader will be convinced that 
ovvéxer (6.7) really means ‘curbs’ rather than ‘holds together’; and in 
one or two places the rendering is unpleasantly quaint, as, for example, 
the translation of tpdzelav Kow?y maparifevra by ‘free board they 
provide’ (5.7). 

Some valuable additional notes are given, among which are useful 
articles on deification and on tradition in the thought of the early Fathers. 
A discussion is appended on Andriessen’s theory (summarized in Vigiliae 
Christianae 1.2 (1947), pp. 129 ff.) which identifies this epistle with 
the Apology of Quadratus. It is a pity that the consideration of this 
interesting hypothesis had to be compressed into a few pages, evidently 
added after the bulk of the book had been written, but Dr. Meecham’s 
criticisms of Andriessen’s view appear to be judicious; most of his 
readers are likely to agree with him in finding the latter’s attempt to 
identify Diognetus with Hadrian very unconvincing. 
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Lactantius’ Epitome of the Divine Institutes, edited and trans- 


lated with a Commentary by E. H. BLakeney. Pp. xiv + 175. 
S.P.C.K. 11s. 


Dean COo_et, as Mr. Blakeney reminds us, included Lactantius among 
the authors prescribed for study by the boys of St. Paul’s School. One 
may, however, be sceptical about the ‘Christian Cicero’s’ chances of 
coming into his own again in an age in which even his pagan prototype 
has sometimes to fight hard to maintain his place, and it is to be feared 
that Mr. Blakeney’s hope of seeing the Epitome adopted as a text- 
book in the upper forms of public schools is unlikely to be fulfilled 
very often. Nor is it probable that Lactantius will ever recover his Re- 
naissance popularity among gentlemen of culture. 

These considerations militate against the usefulness of the present 
handy and well-produced edition, for it appears to be precisely to these 
classes of readers that it has been directed. The advanced student of 
antiquity, and a fortiori the classical philologist, are not catered for in 
this elementary and introductory work, and the theological student, 
who in any case is usually preoccupied with more important if less 
elegant authors, will find the commentary inadequate to meet his needs 
in full. 

Mr. Blakeney has nevertheless given us a satisfactory edition of the 
text, based primarily upon the editions of Routh and of Brandt (1890, 
in the ‘ Vienna Corpus’). Some emendations have been contributed by 
the editor, and these, as for example the conjecture, sacris dit eorum 
(54), are for the most part plausible. It is, however, a great pity that 
no apparatus is provided alongside the text and that reference has to 
be made to the notes at the end of the volume for information on such 
matters. 

The translation is generally accurate and readable, and the brief 
notes are sufficient to enable the beginner to read the text intelligently, 
learning from them who were such people as Epicurus, Orpheus, and 
others, and receiving help in the interpretation of  :casional linguistic 
difficulties. It is perhaps to be regretted that so much space was given 
to somewhat chatty observations and to numerous allusions to the 
English poets and that more was not devoted to information on topics 
for which the reader is referred to other authorities. The comments 
on Lactantius’ theology are distinctly scanty. This is especially the 
case in the notes on subordinationism (p. 152), where, incidentally, 
Calvin receives rather hard treatment, and on the unity of the Father 
and the Son (p. 154). The same criticism applies to some of the notes 
on Scriptural matters, for example the comment on 1 Cor. 63 (p. 158), 
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Sanday and Headlam’s note on dixacos and its cognates (p. 169), should 

now be supplemented by Schrenk’s article in Kittel’s Wérterbuch. 
Two misprints only have been noticed: ‘Oulten’ for ‘Oulton’ on 

p. 155, and ‘fears’ for ‘fear is’ on p. 159. G. W. H. Lampe 


Die Praescriptio Tertullians im Lichte des rémischen Rechts und der 
Theologie, by JosePpH KasPAR STIRNIMANN. Pp. xii + 180. (Para- 
dosis: Beitrage zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur und 
Theologie III.) Freiburg in der Schweiz: Paulusverlag, 1949. 
Swiss fr. 6. 50. 


Tue chief purpose of this book is to inquire what forms of legal 
procedure Tertullian had in mind when he wrote the work commonly 
called De praescriptione haereticorum and, further, to criticize the 
theological implications of his argument in that treatise, judged by the 
norms of later Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 

The author begins with a summary account of Roman civil procedure 
and its various prescriptions, in which he follows the standard text- 
book of L. Wenger (1925), now also available in a revised form in an 
American translation by Otis H. Fisk (1940). We are given an account 
of the old formulary process with its praescriptio pro actore and 
praescriptio pro reo. The evidence of the jurist Gaius suggests that this 
type of procedure was dying out generally by the latter part of the 
second century; and, accordingly, it is probable that what Tertullian 
has in view is not the precise prescription of the formulary process, 
but the vaguer praescriptio of the cognitio, the form that replaced the 
formulary system in the third century. The longi temporis praescriptio is 
discussed in the second chapter. According to this the defendant, while 
admitting that he was not dominus of the property, claimed that the 
plaintiff had left matters too late, so that the property was his by virtue 
of possession. Here Stirnimann follows the work of Partsch (1906), 
though he disagrees with Partsch’s view that Tertullian makes use of 
this form of praescriptio in this treatise. 

The next section of the book is devoted to a lengthy and laborious 
analysis of Tertullian’s argument, interspersed with enthusiastic 
comments in appreciation of the methods of apologetic employed. 
There are many repetitions here; and from time to time the reader 
feels swamped by the flood of verbosity that is poured upon him. The 
chief point that seems to emerge from this exuberance is that Tertullian 
has only two prescriptions, both enunciated in Chapter 21, the first 
marked by Aine igitur dirigimus praescriptionem, the second by et hic 
praescribam. They are defended in Chapters 22-34 which insist on the 
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priority of truth to error. The treatise closes with a challenge to the 
heretics to make a reply (c. 35), a final argument in defence of the second 
prescription, and a summary of the conclusions that follow from the 
argument. 

Stirnimann rejects the opinion that Tertullian makes use of the 
longi temporis praescriptio mainly, it seems, on the ground that such 
a defence would carry with it the disturbing implication that in truth 
the Church was not the rightful owner of the scriptures. But if all 
Tertullian’s arguments were carried to their logical conclusion, some 
curious results would follow; and we may prefer to think that, in view 
of the imprecision attaching to the word praescriptio, Tertullian also 
had this in mind. 

In the last part of the book, the author’s enthusiasm becomes slightly 
damped. He sees clearly the wide divergence between Tertullian’s 
conception of apostolic succession of authority and the Papal theory, 
and thinks it very remarkable (p. 152) that Tertullian’s notion of 
apostolic authority leaves no room for any primacy in the Church. 
He advances the theory that his ‘ mistakes’ were caused by a defective 
understanding of the manner in which the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
Church, and by the fact that he was too much influenced by notions 
deriving from Roman legal traditions. 

The older manuscripts of Tertullian’s treatise give as its title De 
praescriptionibus haereticorum (C.S.E.L. \xx, 1942, p. 1). It is curious 
that Stirnimann should have put forward the conjecture that this was 
the original title, and that it was probably felt to be undesirable to 
change the now traditional title, without making any allusion to the 
fact that he has been anticipated by Kroymann who states this explicitly 
in his critical note: ‘hic sine dubio genuinus huius libri titulus est; 
tamen depravatam nescio quomodo inscriptionem sed usu inveteratam 
mutare nolui.’ 

Obvious misprints occur at pp. 7, 28 (longis temporis), and 145 
(retratatibus). H. CHaDWIcK 


St. Ambrose on the Sacraments and on the Mysteries. Translated 
by T. THompson, B.D. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by J. H. Srawzey, D.D. Introduction, pp. 1-46. Text, pp. 
47-151. London: S.P.C.K. 1950. ros. 6d. 

S.P.C.K. is to be congratulated on producing a revised edition of 

this small book; and a comparison of the revision with the original 

manifests the meticulous scholarship of Dr. Srawley. The most striking 
difference between the two editions is, of course, the acceptance by 
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Dr. Srawley, following Dom R. H. Connolly, of the Ambrosian author- 
ship of De Sacramentis. The treatment of the text of the Canon of De 
Sacramentis is also very much fuller, and the discussion of its relation 
with the Canon of the Gelasian Sacramentary and with the Roman 
tradition generally is as judicious as one would expect. One could have 
wished that Dr. Srawley had noticed, if only to reject, the translation 
of quod est figura employed by the late Dr. Burkitt in Eucharist and 
Sacrifice, 2nd edition, Cambridge, 1927, p. 20. The section which 
treats of eastern eucharistic doctrine will have to be modified if St. 
Cyril’s lectures De Mysterits are to be attributed in their present form 
to his successor John, and are therefore to be dated after the Council 
of Constantinople. If Dr. Srawley could secure publication of a new 
edition of Mr. Thompson’s work on The Offices of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, we should be doubly grateful to him. 


Ambroise de Milan: Des Sacremenis, Des Mystéres. Texte établi, 
traduit et annoté par Dom Bernarp Botte, O.S.B. Collection 
‘Sources Chrétiennes’. Editions du Cerf. Introduction, pp. 
1-52. Text, pp. 53-128. Paris, 1950. 425 francs. 


Dom B. Botte’s edition of the same texts is complementary to Dr. 
Srawley’s. The two introductions should be read side by side. Dom 
Botte’s covers fewer topics than Dr. Srawley’s, and is markedly fuller 
on the subject of the text. His translation has the advantage of print- 
ing the Latin on one side of the page and the French on the other, 
but his notes are less full and less instructive than Dr. Srawley’s. His 
Latin text is one which he himself has produced from a few of the 
principal manuscripts of the two treatises, and will, he claims, suffice 
until a definitive text is produced in the Vienna Corpus. It is a happy 
chance which has produced two such editions of these works at the 
same time. A. H. Couratin 


The City of God, a Study of St. Augustine’s Philosophy, by 
Joun H. S. Burteicn, D.D. Pp. vii +226. London: Nisbet & 
Co., 1949. 125. 6d. net. 


‘Tuts book is based upon the Croall Lectures delivered at New College, 
Edinburgh, in January 1944 by the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University. Its subsidiary title promises too much; it 
would have been better to add after ‘ Philosophy ’ the words ‘ of History’. 
The writer’s intention is to give to those who have not ‘ time or patience 
to read it through’ some account of the famous treatise of Augustine 
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De civitate Dei (one of the most influential books ever written), of its 
contents, and of its historical background. This design is carried out 
in a scholarly fashion and in a very readable style; yet it must be 
admitted that despite the ‘formidable’ length of the original work, and 
despite the mass of material possessing little value or interest for the 
general reader of to-day which it incorporates, the profound impression 
which it has in it the power to make upon those who have perused it, 
of contact with a very great personality, is hardly conveyed by this 
reduction of it ‘to manageable dimensions’. 

Dr. Burleigh points out more than once that Augustine does not 
display a consciousness of living and writing at the end of an era— 
although to us he may seem to have done so, and on that account to 
have a special attraction for a generation like ours which is obsessed 
by a sense of being in such a situation. He saw, from a distance, 
the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 but (p. 45) did not despair of the 
republic. The catastrophe did not appear to him so overwhelming as 
to his contemporary Jerome, concerned though he doubtless was to 
point his readers to a continuing city which was truly, what Rome was 
sometimes called, eternal, not indeed on earth, but in the heavens. 

There are a good many misprints, though scarcely worth enumerat- 
ing, since they are nearly all of the innocuous kind which are too 
obvious to mislead. Such will be found on pp. 45, 65, 104, 140, 172. 
On p. 128, n. 4, the reference to Collingwood’s New Leviathan should 
be III not II; and it is presumably only by an accident that we read 
on p. 193 of ‘interpretators’ for ‘interpreters’; the longer form has 
been obsolete in English since the seventeenth century. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Bie Theologie des hl. Ephraem in seinen Hymnen iiber den Glauben. 
By Epmunp Beck, O.S.B. Pp. viii +116. (Fasc. xxi of Studia 
Anselmiana.) Vatican City: Libreria Vaticana, 1949. 


ANYONE who undertakes a doctrinal study of Ephraem Syrus has three 
initial difficulties. The peculiar genius of this Syrian writer makes it 
difficult to fit his ideas into the framework of Western systems of 
dogma. Then there is the lack of something that Pére Peeters spoke of 
thirty years ago (when perhaps there was still hope that the new edi- 
tion of Ephraem begun by Mgr. Mercati might go forward), ‘le travail 
d’épuration qui devra étre entrepris un jour ou l'autre d’apreés les 
manuscrits syriaques et les versions’. The determination of authen- 
ticity still remains to be made among the many works that pass under 
St. Ephraem’s name. In the third place, Assemani’s Roman edition de- 
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parts widely from the canons of sound editing, as, for example, where, in 
the Hymns against Heresy, Apollos and Apollonians are substituted for 
Palut and Palutians, standing in the manuscript, so that one of the most 
tell-tale pieces of evidence on early Edessan church history was con- 
cealed from the reading public. 

Faced with these difficulties, Dom Edmund Beck, working at St. 
Anselm’s Pontifical Institute in Rome, with the text at hand of the 
Vatican MS. Syr. 111 (with a manuscript tradition that can be traced 
back to A.D. 522), has taken the sensible course of basing his doctrinal 
study on a single document of unquestionable authenticity contained 
in that manuscript, viz. the Eighty Hymns on the Faith. He cites 
passages according to his own Latin version, also giving Syriac words 
transliterated where necessary, and shows in footnotes where and why 
he has departed from the Assemani text. (English readers can compare 
J. B. Morris’s translation in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, to the 
clear advantage of Dom Edmund’s Latin.) The book begins by illus- 
trating Ephraem’s primary theological terms, with, as their key-word, 
ittita, God, which has no plural and is inapplicable to any creature. It then 
deals in order with knowledge of God, the Trinity and creation, Christ, 
anti-Arian polemic, the Holy Spirit and Man. This survey brings out 
the independence of Ephraem’s thought, particularly through com- 
parisons with Nyssen, Contra Eunomium. Ephraem and Nyssen pursue 
lines that often come close together, but always Ephraem gives the sub- 
ject such an individual turn as to exclude all likelihood of dependence. 
Ephraem does not come behind his Greek contemporaries in intellectual 
power or acumen, but his doctrinal thinking has the quality of poetic 
insight and is deeply reverential. He hangs upon revelation, and 
especially upon that given in Scripture. He finds a positive religious 
value in reverence for mystery, and recalls Ignatius of Antioch in his 
references to the silence of God. 

Two passages cited by Dom Edmund may throw light on Ignatius, 
ad Ephes. 1g: ‘Hidden from the prince of this world were the vir- 
ginity of Mary and her childbearing, and likewise also the death of the 
Lord.’ The first is on the mystery of temptation, and is typical of 
Ephraem’s intensely interesting pneumatology and anthropology. He 
asks : ‘Quis perscrutatus est Satanam . . . quomodo possit immiscere 
cogitationem suam menti nostrae et . . . faciat irrepere in cor nostrum 
voluntatem suam?’ (p. 87). Satan’s employment of superhuman in- 
telligence in tempting man does not argue his omniscience. When we 
read (p. 59), ‘Primogenitus intravit in ventrem neque doluit pura. 
Descendit et exivit in doloribus partus, et sensit eum pulchra. Lauda- 
bilis et absconditus introitus eius, abjectus et manifestus exitus eius’, 
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it appears that whereas the devil knows and incites all carnality, the 
physical that is pure and innocent eludes his comprehension. And as 
the childbearing and death cannot have lacked anything of full physical 
reality for Ignatius, freedom from carnality may be the clue to his 
belief that the whole physical course of the incarnation was incom- 
prehensible to the prince of this world (cf. Joh. 14. 30). 

Ephraem is securely orthodox on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Certain ‘speculators’ whom he rejects are clearly Arian, but they do 
not belong to the soil of Syrian theology, as we might judge from the 
solidarity with which the Syrians rallied to Meletius in 379 ; for Ephraem 
says ‘ Beatus qui non gustavit venenum sapientiae Graecorum’. In fact 
his orthodoxy owes nothing to the Greeks except the Nicaeanum. He 
attains his doctrine by striking analogies from nature. Thus his doctrine 
of incarnation is expressed in the saying ‘Se demittit in terram radius 
solis, habitat in oculo induens oculum tanquam corpus ’, and his doctrine 
of grace in the words ‘Sine duce misso a stellis non potest oculus ire 
ad stellas’. Above all, the Scriptures are conclusive, proclaiming every- 
where that Christ is the Son of God. Therefore the single text Prov. 
8**, which uses another name, must be so interpreted as to yield to the 
sense of the majority. 

Ephraem’s pneumatology is not unlike that of Tertullian, attri- 
buting different degrees of corporeity to different orders of spirit, 
and in consequence there is similarity in their doctrine of the sacraments. 
‘In pane tuo absconditus est spiritus qui non comeditur, et in vino tuo 
habitat ignis qui non bibitur.’ But this does not imply any failure of 
spirituality. Faith is the principle of salvation; ‘ Vita animae suspensa 
est in fide’. In short, the hymns set before us a man of profound 
religious feeling and intelligence, to whom Dom Edmund’s book may 
serve as a very happy introduction. W. TELFER. 
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Patristique et Moyen Age. By J. bE GHELLINCK, S.J. Pp. xix + 522. 
(Etudes d’Histoire Littéraire et Doctrinale. Tom. iii, Complé- 
ments 4 I’Etude de la Patristique.) Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1948. 


375 frs. belges. 
THE six independent studies which make up this further volume of 
Patristique et Moyen Age,' (1) Adolf Harnack, (2) Dogmatic readings 


' The two previous volumes were noticed in this Journal (xlviii [1947], pp. 
228-31 and xlix [1948] pp. 100-2) by the late Dom R. H. Connolly. The eminent 
Belgian Jesuit died on 4 January 1950. For details of his life the reader may 
be referred to the impressive and informative tribute by his confrére, Pére Jean 
Levie, in the Louvain Nouvelle Revue Théologique for February (vol. lxii, pp. 
158-73). 
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in the Fathers, (3) Spiritual readings in the Fathers, (4) the Patristic 
use of the Aristotelian writings, (5) the equivocations of St. Basil on 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and (6) the modern editions of St. 
Augustine, are marked by the wide learning, lightly borne, judiciously 
applied, and almost always accurate in its details, which was charac- 
teristic of their author. The selection of subjects, though occasional, 
well represents Fr. de Ghellinck’s interests. The account of the editions 
of St. Augustine is one of the many fruits of his vast bibliographical 
erudition and also illustrates his often expressed admiration for the 
‘coopération hierarchisée’ (p. 431) of the Maurists; the essay on St. 
Basil, with its illuminating treatment of the dogmatic aberrations of 
the great Cappadocian, puts him in the line of succession from Petavius; 
while the study of the ascetic teaching of the Fathers reflects what 
those who had the privilege of meeting de Ghellinck will have recognized 
as his deepest concern, his profound and vivid spiritual interests." The 
range of subjects touched on is enormous and could be adequately 
described and discussed only at a length of the same order as the work 
itself. Indeed there is probably no other work better suited than these 
three volumes to put the general reader au courant with the advances 
and new orientations in Patristic studies, especially in the French- 
speaking countries, in the last two or three decades. 

Of special interest is the essay on Patristic spirituality, which surveys 
a wide range of scattered investigations. It shows that much which had 
hitherto been held to be the creation of Dionysius the Areopagite and 
Maximus Confessor goes back to Evagrius Ponticus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and even Origen. The discussion is an illuminating illustration of the 
mutual impact of practical and purely historical interests in contem- 
porary French books on Patristics ; and the author recognizes the extent 
to which this study has been fostered by such semi-popular works as 
the Dictionnaire de spiritualité (ed. P. Viller), the Enchiridion Asceticum 
of M. J. Rouét de Journel and J. Dutilleul (1930), the Bibliothéque 
patristique de spiritualité (1932-8), and several items in the Sources 
chrétiennes (1941 ff.).* Students of liturgy will note with interest a 
passing reference on p. 135 to de Ghellinck’s belief in the ‘ authenticité 
trés compromise’ of the last five Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

A full bibliography of de Ghellinck’s works is promised in the first 


* Pére Levie tells us (p. 160) that his modesty made him averse from the 
public exercise of these gifts ; e.g. he hardly ever preached and never conducted 
retreats. 

* Here one or two English items have been overlooked, notably E. C. E. 
Owen’s Acts of the Martyrs on p. 201 and F. H. Chase’s The Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church on pp. 204f.; and, on the whole subject, Dr. K. E. Kirk’s Vision 
of God. 
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volume of the Mélanges to be consecrated to his memory. Meanwhile 
the three volumes of Patristique et Moyen Age (the first has recently 
appeared in a second edition) offer abundant testimony to the loss 
which scholarship has sustained by his death. We are glad to know 
that a further volume of the collection under review is expected in due 
course." F. L. Cross 


21% 


Corpus Mysticum : L’ Eucharistie et ? Eglise au moyen dge, by HENRI 
DE Lusac. Deuxiéme édition revue et augmentée. Pp. 373. 
Paris: Aubier, 1949. 


Tue phrase ‘ mystical Body of Christ’ as a designation for the Church 
made a tardy appearance in Christian literature. The Fathers called 
the Church ‘the Body of Christ’: sometimes they called it the ‘ spiri- 
tual Body’: but the term ‘ mystical Body’ first became common at the 
end of the twelth and beginning of the thirteenth century. It appears 
in the pseudo-Cyprianic work De duplici martyrio (28 and 37); but 
this is perhaps as late as the age of Erasmus. It appears in the title to 
Sermon 63 by Pope Leo the Great; but there is no doubt that the titles 
are far later than the text. 

The Greeks used the word pvoriuds as an epithet for anything 
connected with the ‘ mysteries’ in their widest sense, with the symbolic 
furniture of the Church, or with the allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures. In the fifth century some Greek writers had approached 
the use of the phrase o@pa pvorixdv as meaning the eucharistic bread. 
The fifth-century Greek commentary upon Leviticus, probably the 
work of Hesychius, passed to the west (perhaps in the eighth century) 
and was translated into Latin; and mysticum corpus made its first 
western appearance to denote the Eucharist. Rabanus Maurus, the 
pillager of ancient theological literature, copied the passage into his 
own commentaries; and thenceforward the phrase achieved a popular 
usage among the Carolingian theologians of the Eucharist. During the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries it is used constantly to mean the 
eucharistic bread (there is one possible exception in Bruno of Wiirz- 


* Among minor adjustments necessary in the present volume the following 
may be noted: p. 101; Schleiermacher’s Reden (not Rede) date from 1799, not 
1801; p. 128: F. J. A. Hort; p. 133 n. 1: yap ovons; p. 135 n. 2: forp. 125 n. 1 
read 125 n. 3: p. 149, W. J. Ferrar; p. 218: Weis-Liebersdorf; p. 314: B. J. 
Kidd; p. 334: Ambramowski; p. 414: Friichte; p. 499, James, M. R. (for James, 
Th.). By acurious slip on p. 428 Laud has been raised to the purple (‘le cardinal 
Laud’). The suggestion on p. 242 that the Vita Basilii, attributed to Amphilochius 
of Iconium, is not available in a Greek print is t6 be corrected by the reference 
to Combefis’ text (1644, apparently never reprinted) on p. 270. 
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burg’s commentary upon the Psalms, P.L. 142, 353, where the true text 
is not yet established). 

The transference from Eucharist to Church is primarily to be ex- 
plained by the needs of eucharistic controversy in the eleventh century. 
The challenge of Berenger was forcing|the school descended from 
Paschasius Radbertus into definition. Consequently several of the 
phrases which before had seemed adequate descriptions of the Euchar- 
ist now began to seem too weak. Just as sacramentum corporis began 
to yield to corpus, so mysticum corpus began to fall away in favour of 
verum corpus in order to establish the closer identity between the Body 
on the altar and the Body on the cross. Once verum corpus had become 
canonical, writers who needed some epithet to distinguish the Body 
the Church from the Body the Eucharist, easily turned towards the use 
of mysticum. 'The first instances date from the middle of the twelfth 
century or soon after, the use in the 7ractatus de sacramentis by one 


Master Simon (though the precise date of this treatise is still in debate) © 


being perhaps the earliest. 

Pére de Lubac, in this most useful book, has traced the details of 
the development. The general conclusions will command assent. In 
two particular directions it is probable that the documents support his 
theory even more precisely than he himself supposes: 

1. He sees anticipations of the later usage in the application, much 
earlier, of the epithet mysticus to certain nouns in a quasi-ecclesiastical 
context: for example, Ambrose in psalmum 118 sermo 20, Mysticum 
caput Christus est: Augustine Sermo 252. 7, Illam Ecclesiam beaiam, 
mysticam, magnam: Bede in Samuelem P.L. 91, 657, Mystica Christi 
sicut et Ecclesiae membra describuntur. Yet these are not anticipations. 
Certainly in the first two contexts the word mysticus means no more 
than ‘allegorically speaking’—the word mysticus is applied there by 
Augustine to the Church because at that point he was allegorizing the 
153 fishes. Moreover, it is nowadays rash to suppose that the commen- 
taries upon Samuel are a work of Bede. It is a far cry from this vague 
and generalized use of the epithet to the theological use arising from 
the needs of Carolingian and later thought. 

2. One western text, which de Lubac believes to be earlier than the 
Carolingian age, appears a marked exception to the general theory. 
The Vita Austrigisili contains the phrase mysticum corpus Domini in 
reference to the eucharistic bread ; and it claims internally to be a work 
of the seventh century. If this is so, here is a text which militates 
against the theory of transmission from the east through the trans- 
lation of Hesychius. Pére de Lubac is therefore driven into an oyer- 
elaborate attempt to explain the text away as a probable error of reading 
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(p- 44). But this is not necessary. The Vita Austrigisili is not a Mero- 
vingian but a Carolingian production ; see the evidence of Bruno Krusch 
in M.G.H. Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, iv. 188-9. 

In the second part of the book the author seeks to show how this 
development affected, and was affected by, the general development of 
western theology. First, the ease with which they transferred the 
epithet from Eucharist to Church both illustrates and was made possible 
by the intimate association in the earlier medieval mind between 
Eucharist and Church—the Eucharist creates the Church and the 
Eucharist is the offering of the Church. Secondly, there is a sense in 
which the use of corpus mysticum marked a decline in the theology of 
the Church. It is de Lubac’s case that in Augustine and in the Caro- 
lingian age the language of theology held a delicate and just balance 
in its theory of the relations between the Body on the cross,-the Body 
on the altar, the Body the Church. But from the eleventh century the 
new emphasis upon verum corpus tended, in uniting the first two, to 
put a caesura between the Church and the Eucharist. This caesura is 
not evident in the greatest theologians like Aquinas. But the author 
thinks that here is one factor in that lack of balance which some discern 
in the last epoch of the Middle ages. 

The shift of emphasis has many causes. Its later stages have not yet 
been fully traced; and de Lubac, primarily interested in Carolingian 
theology, sheds little fresh light upon it. Probably social and even 
economic factors were in the long run more influential than the develop- 
ment of theological phrase. But de Lubac recognizes in his preface the 
limitations of his study ; and he has without question made an authori- 
tative contribution to the comprehension of medieval theory. 

It is a matter for very great regret that a work of such value lacks 
any sufficient index. Owen CHADWICK 


Un Inspirateur de Sainte Thérése: Le Frére Bernardin de Laredo. 
Par le PireE Finke DE Ros. Pp. 368. Paris: J. Vrin, 1948. 


Asout the year 1556, when, after ‘nearly twenty years’ on her ‘stormy 
sea’ of spiritual experience,’ St. Teresa was approaching the crisis of 
her life sometimes termed the ‘second conversion’, she found a book, 
‘called The Ascent of the Mount, which describes the union of the soul 
with God’,* that seemed to detail the very symptoms she had been 
experiencing in prayer. For a long time before coming into contact 
with the Society of Jesus (c. 1557) she had been tormented by a fear 
* Life, chap. vii. ? Life, chap. xxiii. 
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that the origin of these experiences was diabolical and perplexed as to 


what she should do. This book that she found gave her fresh heart, and, . 


from the time she first read it, her spiritual progress was continuous. 

Its title was Subida del Monte Sién (‘The Ascent of Mount Sion’) 
and its author Bernardino de Laredo, a physician who at twenty-eight 
(1510) had become a Franciscan lay brother and had died in 1540. 
Until recently there were only two studies of Laredo, both short, and 
both, by a coincidence, published in 1930—P. Bienvenido Foronda’s 
(Archivo Ibero-americano, xxxiii. 213-350, 497-526) and my own 
(Studies of the Spanish Mystics, ii. 39-76). The Capuchin scholar, 
P. Fidéle de Ros, author of a substantial volume on Osuna, has now 
published what will certainly become the standard work on Osuna’s 
fellow Franciscan. 

P. Ros has been able to add little to our knowledge of Laredo’s life. 
The Franciscan chroniclers Gonzaga and Guadalupe remain the prin- 
cipal sources ; and, though a few autobiographical details can be gleaned 
from Laredo himself, the reliability of some of these is doubtful. The 
story of the well-born youth becoming page to a Portuguese nobleman, 
brother of the third Duke of Braganza, studying medicine at Seville, 
practising as a physician, and finally spending thirty years in the cloister, 
is substantially unaltered. P. Ros disputes the earlier deduction made 
by a fellow Capuchin, P. Michel-Ange, that Laredo had studied at 
Paris, and also believes him to have been less of a linguist than had been 
supposed. As to his spiritual life, P. Ros infers from the Ascent that he 
writes of the Mystic Way from first-hand experience but also draws on 
wide reading and the experiences of his companions. We know from 
his own statement, made two years before his death, that he had never 
experienced raptures or ecstasies ; as to the miracles with which pious 
biographers credit him, P. Ros writes them all off as apocryphal. 

The Ascent is divided into three sections, each dealing with one stage 
of the Mystic Way. In the first two of these, the second and revised 
edition of 1538, on which I based my own study, follows the princeps 
of 1535, with few and unimportant changes. The great service which 
P. Ros has done to his subject is in examining and comparing the third 
section in each edition, which form, in his phrase, deux écrits absolument 
distincts, p. 105. The theme of each version is acquired and infused 
contemplation; but, while the earlier is concerned merely with the 
mounting of intellectual activity from the spectacle of creation to the 
contemplation of God and the consequent disposing of the soul to an 
interior and infused type of prayer, the later relegates this to the back- 
ground and concerns itself exclusively with acts of the will, which 
prepare the way for a strictly supernatural Quiet. P. Ros further shows 
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that the author’s object in so quickly revising and republishing his work 
was to incorporate the results, not only of his fuller spiritual experiences, 
but also of his more extensive reading. In the pages of the 1538 edition 
there are frequent signs of the influence of three writers—Hugh of 
Balma, Harphius, and the pseudo-Dionysius—which, in the 1535 
edition, cannot be traced at all. 

It is strange that the appearance of this admirable study on a book 
described by its author as presque introuvable should have coincided 
with the publication of the first edition of that book to appear in over 
three hundred years. So far as the 1538 edition goes, which P. Gomis 
reproduces in the second volume of the collection Misticos franciscanos 
espanoles (Madrid, 1948, ii. 13-442), the student can now read P. Ros 
with the text at his elbow. It had been hoped in Madrid to bring out 
a critical edition of the Ascent forthe quatercentenary of Laredo’s death; 
though this could not be done, the combination here noticed renders 
a well-merited if somewhat tardy service to a friar who, but for a single 
sentence in St. Teresa’s autobiography, would probably never have 
been known to anyone outside his Order. E. ALLISON PEERS 


Abelard’s Christian Theology, by J. Ramsay McCa.uum. Pp. vii+ 
117. Oxford: Blackwell, 1948. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book supplies the beginner with an English précis of the Theologia 
Christiana and with introductory matter and appendices. It would be 
ungrateful not to applaud an unpretentious endeavour to make Abelard 
available for non-specialists. Such being the purpose of the book, the 
introductory and appended matter need not be criticized for lacking 
historical perspective and some finer points of precision. If the author 
sees Abelard through modern spectacles, and applies ready-made 
distinctions to him, why, so will his readers; he will find them where 
they are, when he asks such questions as, whether Abelard was a pre- 
Reformation Protestant; and they will learn from him to take a few 
steps farther forward on to medieval ground. What must be criticized 
is the précis. At certain points it is not very intelligible: it is unhappy 
in condensing logical and other special topics which full exposition 
alone could convey to such readers as the author has in mind. He is 
indeed most interested himself in the broader aspects of Abelard’s 
attitude to theology and reason; rightly so, for there is no concealing 
the thinness of Abelard’s dogmatic structure. A. M. FARRER 
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A Critical Study of Primitive Liturgies, especially that of St. James, 
by K. N. Dantet. Second edition revised and enlarged. 
Tiruvalla: the T.A.M. Press, 1949. Rs. 8. 


Tuis is a greatly enlarged edition of a book which first appeared in 
1937. The author maintains substantially the same thesis, but adduces 
fresh evidence in support of it. 

‘The book is a study of liturgical developments in a region where 
the ideal of rigid uniformity in liturgy enforced by some central 
Church authority has never been known. Even before the revolt of the 
Jacobites from Byzantium the Antiochene Patriarchate seems to have 
been extraordinarily tolerant of variations and over seventy alternative 
eucharistic prayers composed after the pattern of St. James some time 
during the millennium which intervenes between the fifth and fifteenth 
century are extant to witness to the fact that this tolerant attitude 
persisted in the jurisdiction of the Jacobite Patriarch throughout the 
Middle Ages. The chief interest of Mr. Daniel’s book is that it marshals 
evidence to prove that the Liturgy of St. James is still liable to be 
modified by the interpolation of new usages and ceremonies so that an 
earlier condition of things once universal, when there was an extensive 
interchange of borrowings between Egypt, Syria, and Byzantium, has 
been perpetuated in the territories over which the Patriarch claims 
authority. , 

In the seventeenth century those territories were enlarged by the 
accession of the section of the ancient church of St. Thomas on the 
Malabar coast which repudiated the Roman domination. The introduc- 
tion of printing has helped to give currency to a semi-official text of 
the Liturgy which the Malabar Christians then adopted, but it has 
not entirely arrested all innovation. Mr. Daniel has taken as his standard 
a manuscript which once belonged to the Patriarch Moran Mar Igna- 
tius Abdalla, who presided over the Jacobite allegiance at the beginning 
of the present century, printing in heavy type those portions which 
can be assumed to be later additions inasmuch as they are not uni- 
formly found in all copies of the liturgy. 

Mr. Daniel is a member of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church which, 
originating as a movement of evangelical reform within the Jacobite 
Church of Travancore and Cochin during the nineteenth century, was 
eventually compelled to organize itself as a separate body after attract- 
ing the attention of a reactionary Patriarch. The main purpose of his 
book is to rediscover the primitive shape and contents of the arcient 
liturgy of Jerusalem by means of a comparative study of the manu- 
scripts and printed texts of the Liturgy of St. James in its Jacobite, 
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Orthodox,and Maronite forms and other cognate liturgies. In the course 
of his investigation he has amassed with immense industry and praise- 
worthy accuracy an array of evidences showing that language empha- 
sizing mediatorial priesthood, a localized presence, and the doctrine 
that the Eucharist is a propitiatory sacrifice has increasingly crept into 
the liturgy of the Jacobites ; the conclusion he reaches is that liturgical 
development has moved continually ‘in the direction of ascribing more 
and more importance to the sacramental elements at the expense of 
personal Christian life’. He disclaims any intention of pronouncing on 
the soundness or otherwise of these doctrines and reiterates this dis- 
claimer in the preface he has written to the second edition, but the 
purport of the book is not inaccurately summarized by a reviewer of 
the first edition, somewhat unaccountably numbered among its hostile 
critics in that preface, who described it as ‘a demand for reform’. 
Actually Mr. Daniel’s liturgical studies have led him farther than the 
Syrian reformers of the nineteenth century were prepared to go; for 
when they revised the venerable liturgy they had inherited they made 
no fundamental alteration in its structure and retained an epiklesis of 
the traditional type, being content to prune away some of the prolixities 
in the Jacobite rite. 

Mr. Daniel is right in singling out the concentration of attention 
on a formula of consecration deemed to accomplish a mysterious 
change in the elements as the most fertile cause of the liturgical 
development he traces. In the course of time numberless changes, 
designed either to heighten the importance of the moment of the 
Holy Spirit’s descent on the Church’s offering of bread and wine or 
to emphasize its effect or conversely to remove anything in the Euch- 
aristic prayer which might appear inconsistent with the accepted 
theology, have been made—some tentatively, others permanently— 
and these are profusely illustrated by quotation and facsimiles of the 
manuscripts. We may instance as clear examples the deacon’s exclama- 
tion immediately before the epiklesis, ‘My beloved, how fearful is 
this moment and how dreadful is this time when the Holy Spirit 
descends from Heaven from the heights above, and dwells upon this 
Holy Qurbana and sanctifies it...’, which is absent from many manu- 
scripts, and the prayer of the celebrant before his communion, ‘ Thee 
I am holding who holdest the bounds, thee I am grasping who orderest 
the depths, thee, O God, do I place in my mouth’, which finds no 
place in orthodox St. James. 

What one is prompted to question is whether such changes indicate 
any real advance on the conceptions which became current in the 
fourth century. Mr. Daniel is inclined to minimize the decisive in- 
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fluence of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, but the clear-cut interpretation of 
the eucharistic action which he gave in the Catechetical orations, 
granted that it is the interpretation of a popular teacher rather than 
a technical theologian, contains in germ the whole of the later develop- 
ment. It is from him also that Syrian writers and liturgies ultimately 
derive the expressions of fear and awe in the presence of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice which are characteristic of them, and even the prayers which 
have been added to Jacobite St. James invoking the succour of the 
prayers of the saints scarcely attribute to their intercessions an efficacy 
greater than he had already ascribed to them (Kat. Mystic. v. 9). Taking 
it in general, Mr. Daniel’s survey of the changes which have been 
introduced into the liturgy of the Jacobites, though they have con- 
tinued to be made up to the present day, tends to confirm the convic- 
tion that liturgical originality ceased in the eastern churches fairly early 
in the Middle Ages and the impression left on the mind of one of his 
readers with regard to the subject of his study can be summed up in 
the saying, ‘plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose’. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this judgement; the tendency he notes to 
substitute phrases emphasizing the mediatorial priesthood of the cele- 
brant for more ancient phrases reminiscent of the time when the 
Eucharist was regarded primarily as a priestly offering of the whole 
Church is plainly traceable to Roman influences, and another influence 
which has left its mark here and there on the Jacobite liturgy is the 
mystical interpretation of its medieval commentators. The quaint 
symbolism of the apostrophe to the veil, ‘ Thou art the flint rock that 
shed forth the twelve rivers of water for the twelve tribes of Israel: 
Thou art the flint rock that was set against the tomb of our Saviour’, 
not found in all manuscripts, recalls a passage in the commentary of 
Moses Bar Képha. 

Mr. Daniel is convinced that the primitive epiklesis was not a prayer 
for the descent of the Holy Spirit on the elements, but a prayer for 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the worshippers. In 
this contention he can claim some weighty support. But his rejection 
of the traditional formula of consecration impels him to seek for another 
and this he finds in the words of thanksgiving after the oblation of 
the bread and wine following the anamnesis. The practice of inserting 
a thanksgiving at this point is certainly as ancient as the times of 
St. Justin Martyr, but to denote this thanksgiving as the primitive 
formula of consecration betrays a misunderstanding of the character 
of the earliest eucharistic prayer. It was as alien to the ideas of the 
first ages to pin down the consecration to a particular form of words 
as it was to emphasize the human agency of the celebrant; rather the 
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whole prayer in which God’s redemptive work for man was thankfully 
rehearsed before Him was regarded as consecratory and thereby the 
human action duly subordinated to His Almighty Power. Moreover, 
as one accustomed to a more occidental tradition of worship who was 
once privileged to spend a month with the Jacobites, the writer of 
this review is none too confident that an early Christian returning to 
earth would find himself more at home at an anglican Eucharist than 
he would if assisting at the Holy Qurbana. Non-communicating though 
the laity normally are, much has survived from the early days in the 
worship of the Jacobites which has been lost in the West. Continuity 
with the past has at least rendered their worship immune to the ex- 
cesses of the religious individualism which finds in the Eucharist a 
focus of purely personal piety rather than the source of the Church’s 
unity and corporate life. 

What I have written will suffice to indicate that there are some 
things to discount in Mr. Daniel’s book. It nevertheless embodies the 
researches of one who has probably made a more exhaustive study 
of the liturgical tradition of the Jacobites than any living scholar and 
the reader who will have the patience to mine through its intricacies 
cannot fail to extract much valuable ore. In conclusion it behoves me 
to mention one or two odd pieces of English which call for correction. 
‘Heavenish’, pp. 93 and 265, is an adjective unknown to the diction- 
ary ; ‘exquisitely’, on p. 204, seems to be used in the sense of ‘exactly’; 
the first sentence in the last paragraph of Chapter XI on p. 220 should 
be recast to run, ‘The word “coal” in No. 14 is substituted for 
“‘particle’’ in Hough's MS.’ In the second footnote on p. 156 ‘Fr 
Henry Dix’ should be ‘Fr Gregory Dix’. Noe.t CHota NAGPUR 





Durham Jurisdictional Peculiars, by FRANK BARLOW. Pp. xx + 164. 
Oxford Historical Series. O.U.P., 1950. 12s. 6d. 


THOsE interested in the development of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
administration will find this monograph of considerable value and help. 
In an illuminating introduction the author sets the stage and depicts 
the background and general conditions out of which such exemp- 
tions and claims arose, pointing out, very truly, that not until the 
history of each peculiar jurisdiction has been made known in some 
detail will it be possible to assess the real effect of all of them on 
ecclesiastical administration in general. Every additional study therefore 
of the various peculiar jurisdictions that existed is to be welcomed, 
more especially when the subject is treated with the care and lucidity 
that the author devotes to his task of tracing the history of the franchises 
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claimed, and in part substantiated, by the monastery of Durham in 
respect of the churches it possessed in the three dioceses of Durham, 
York, and St. Andrews. Each group is treated separately, thus giving 
opportunity for emphasising both similarities and differences that 
become apparent as the stories are unfolded. This enhances the value 
of the study, for it shows that although the original aim in all cases 
was the establishment of exemption from episcopal control the varying 
sets of circumstances led by different paths to the ultimate results 
achieved. 

In the unravelling of the complicated business the reader i: offered 
many excitements of the success or otherwise of claims and counter- 
claims, of forged charters, of quarrels with the bishop and appeals to 
the Pope, and of agreements finally reached and maintained with bishop 
and archdeacons. The ultimate recognition in the case of the franchises 
claimed in the diocese of Durham and archdiocese of York is that of 
archidiaconal jurisdiction to be exercised on behalf of the convent. 
The Lothian Franchise, on the other hand, we learn, was the least 
successfully exploited, and by the fourteenth century the monks appear 
to have failed to establish any degree of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the churches in their possession in the diocese of St. Andrews. 

This very brief notice will have served its purpose if it attracts 
attention to this book, so that it may be studied at first hand, as it 
most deservedly should be. I. J. CHURCHILL 


The Christian Way: a Study of New Testament Ethics in relation 
to Present Problems, by SypNeY Cave. Pp. 280. London: Nisbet 
& Co., 1949. 16s. 


THERE are many books about Christian ethics, but there was still room 
for Dr. Cave’s. Most of the works on this theme which have been 
written in the last few decades have been somewhat untheological in 
temper, and have often suggested that ‘the ethics of Jesus’ could be 
considered apart from traditional dogmatic ‘assumptions’. In strong 
contrast to this kind of approach, Dr. Cave asserts the inseparable 
connexion between Christian belief and Christian ethics. He writes 
from the point of view of the revived ‘ biblical theology’, and he urges 
that it is necessary first to understand what Christian faith is, and what 
the doctrine of justification by faith means, before one can profitably 
discuss Christian life and conduct. Indeed, as an elucidation of the 
theological basis of Christian ethics, from the standpoint of the Reformed 
theology, it is difficult to see how Dr. Cave’s treatment could have 
been bettered. The chapter on ‘ The Motives and Sanctions of Christian 
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Ethics’, which deals with the themes of Law and Grace, Faith and 
Works, and the need for an ‘evangelical asceticism’, is especially 
illuminating ; its main thesis can be stated quite simply : ‘ It is because 
of what God has done for us in Christ that we are impelled to seek 
to do what he would have us do, for God’s grace evokes our gratitude’ 
(p. 133). Dr. Cave’s writing is profoundly theological, but it is never 
dull or heavy; there is everywhere a wealth of apposite quotation, 
illustration, and even anecdote, which is so skilfully handled as to have 
resulted in that rare product—a book of real value to the student, the 
preacher, and the thoughtful layman as he faces the practical problems 
of the Christian life. Christian ethics is not concerned with a mere 
imitation of Christ as our ‘example’: Christ is ‘not our teacher only 
but our Saviour and our risen Lord’ (p. 276). Nor, on the other hand, 
is it concerned with a code of rules. ‘If by Christian ethics we mean 
the provision of a detailed legal code, then it is to St. Thomas and the 
Roman Church that we must go. From the New Testament no such 
legal code can be obtained. It speaks, instead, of the divine initiative 
in man’s salvation and proclaims God’s redemptive acts in Christ’s 
Life and Death and Resurrection. It puts to us the question, What 
sort of men ought those to be, who have experienced God’s grace in 
Christ? and, although it gives no direct answer to the social and 
political problems of our time, it impels us to judge of these in the 
light of what we know our God to be’ (p. 120). The last section of 
the book, about one-third of the whole, deals with specific questions 
of contemporary community living, and discusses very wisely and 
helpfully such matters as marriage and divorce, industrial problems, 
or the State and political issues. ALAN RICHARDSON 


Being and Some Philosophers, by EtteNNE GiLson. Pp. xi+219. 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. $3.50. 


IN this book, most of which is to be found in substantially the same 
form in his recently published larger French volume L’ Etre et I’ Essence 
(Paris, Vrin, 1948), M. Gilson has provided English readers with the 
most convenient presentation that is available of the thesis which, in 
one form or another, he has been arguing ever since the radical over- 
hauling which he gave to his standard work Le Thomisme in 1941. 
That thesis may be briefly stated as follows. The incessant vice to 
which philosophers have been subject from the first beginnings of 
philosophy down to the present day has been the assumption that the 
fundamental question with which finite beings confront the human 
mind is the problem of their nature rather than that of their existence, 
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why they are the sort of things that they are rather than why they are 
there at all; furthermore, when this latter problem has been raised it 
has usually been taken to be a case of the former. That is to say, 
essence has almost uniformly been given the primacy over existence, 
and, since essence is existentially neutral, philosophers have tended 
either to eliminate existence altogether from their field of consideration 
or else to regard it as a type or mode or accident of essence. This is 
very understandable, for essences are conceptualizable while existence 
is not, and the mind thinks by forming concepts before it makes 
judgements: in addition, when it does make judgements they consist 
for the most part in the comparison or contrast of concepts. There 
is, however, one type of judgement which is totally different, namely 
the judgement of existence. If we are prepared to accept it as funda- 
mental and irreducible it will provide us with the key to the under- 
standing of reality. The only philosopher who has really grasped this 
(so the argument continues) was St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth 
century; even the most ardently professing Thomists have tended to 
fall more or less deeply into the snare of essentialism. The source 
from which St. Thomas derived his insight was the Christian doctrine 
of creation (and we may perhaps in passing draw attention to three 
very striking articles by Professor M. B. Foster in Mind, 1934-6), but 
St. Thomas did not simply impose it upon philosophy as a dogma of 
theology; that would have been to destroy philosophy as such and 
confuse it with sacred theology. What the Christian revelation did in 
his hands was to direct the attention of philosophy to a problem which 
was in the strictest sense philosophical—the problem of the world’s 
existence—although it was a problem which but for this direction the 
human mind would never have squarely faced, owing to its inveterate 
preoccupation with concepts and essences. 

This then is the thesis, and in the work under review it is given a 
historical exposition which has all the richness and distinction that we 
should expect from a historical scholar of the eminence of M. Gilson. 
In spite of its form it is, as its author insists, a strictly philosophical 
work and not a study in the history of philosophy. The Platonists, it 
is argued, and especially the neo-Platonists, evaded the problem of 
existence by placing the ultimate reality, the One, above being alto- 
gether. (Incidentally, this involves that Erigena is not a pantheist, 
for, although he says that God is the being of all things, he does not 
think of God in terms of being at all; God is precisely above or beyond 
being). Nor is Aristotle in much better case; for, although he recog- 
nizes the importance of existence, when he asks what it is to exist his 
reply is that it is to be a particular kind of thing, to be an essence. 
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In consequence—and here M. Gilson makes one of his most provo- 
cative poinis—whatever St. Thomas is, he is not an Aristotelian, 
though he makes as much use of Aristotle, ‘the philosopher’, as he 
wishes. The Moslem Avicenna, who as much as any Christian be- 
lieved in creation (though in creation of a very deterministic kind), 
tried to escape from essentialism by making existence an accident of 
being; this was a step in the right direction, but it was far too crude, 
and the reaction came with Averroes, who removed individual existents 
from the concern of philosophy entirely. What St. Thomas did, 
however, was to take the whole Aristotelian doctrine of substances, 
forms, and essences and to supplement it with an entirely distinct 
metaphysical doctrine of existence (or, as he calls it, esse), which 
transforms metaphysics from top to bottom. The key to the Thomist 
philosophy is Contra Gentiles, ii. 54. 

The story continues, via Scotus and Suarez, to Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, Wolff, Kant, and Hegel; if Kant had really understood what 
was involved in his realization that existence is not a predicate, modern 
philosophy might have been very different from what it is. The re- 
action came ina tragic shape in Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard’s work ‘ was, 
before anything else, the exasperated protest of a religious conscience 
against the centuries-old suppression of existence by abstract philo- 
sophical thinking. But it was the protest of existence against philo- 
sophy, not an effort to reopen philosophy to existence.’ To reopen 
philosophy to existence is, however, the task to which M. Gilson has 
set himself, and it is of the highest importance that his book shall be 
taken seriously as a thesis in philosophy itself and not merely as a 
highly expert investigation in the history of philosophical thought. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is the discussion 
at the end of Chapter V of the fundamental dynamism of an existen- 
tially interpreted Thomist metaphysics. If Whitehead could have read 
St. Thomas through M. Gilson’s eyes before writing Process and 
Reality, how much more illuminating that inspiring but exasperating 
work might have been! But St. Thomas seems to have been one of 
the very few great philosophers to whom Whitehead never paid any 
serious attention; in consequence he had to fall back on Locke. Per- 
haps the task will be done by his disciples. 

There are several minor typographical errors and two serious slips 
in quotation. On p. 105, in the citation from Suarez, the second 
‘not-being’ should be ‘being’; and on p. 163, the word ‘not’ has 
fallen out of the stateme:.t of Contra Gentiles, ii. 54. 
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Saint Bernard. Textes choisis et présentés, par EtieENNE GILSON. 
Pp. xliv +329. Paris: Plon, 1949. 450 fr. 
IN 1934 there was published M. Gilson’s Théologie mystique de Saint 
Bernard, which appeared later in an English translation. The present 
work should form a useful supplement for those who wish to read 
some of Saint Bernard’s own writings. It contains, in the French 
translation of the seventeenth-century monk Do» Antoine de Saint 
Gabriel, the treatises De Laudibus Virginis Matris, De Gradibus 
Humilitatis et Superbiae, and De Diligendo Deo, and a selection of the 
saint’s letters and sermons, including fourteen of the sermons on the 
Song of Songs. There is a useful introduction. E. L. MAscacy 


Existence and Analogy, A Sequel to ‘He Who Is’, by E. L. 
Masca.t. Pp. xix +188. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1949. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Mascai deserves the thanks of Anglicans and of non-Roman 
theologians generally for his efforts to keep them in touch with the 
modern developments of Thomism, and it is no fault of his that the 
inevitable delays of publication precluded any fuller reference than a 
footnote (p. 64) to Gilson’s L’Etre et I’ Essence, and to Maritain’s Court 
Traité de l’ Existence et de Existant, which had not appeared when 
his manuscript was completed. And even a reviewer who believes that 
the word ‘existential’ has been deprived of intelligible meaning and 
usefulness by modern writers as diverse as Kierkegaard and Sartre 
can appreciate the care and accuracy with which Dr. Mascall here 
expounds its place in neo-Thomist philosophy. It would, I think, be 
a fair summary of his purpose to say that he is seeking to vindicate 
the plain man’s approach to God from the existence of finite, that is 
of contingent, beings, and that he carries this out by making precise 
the distinction between existence and essence and by a careful applica- 
tion of the doctrine of analogy. His book does in fact keep very closely 
to its title, and the only excursion which he has allowed himself in his 
closing sections is a fairly detailed analysis and criticism of Dr. Farrer’s 
Finite and Infinite and Professor Dorothy Emmett’s The Nature of 
Metaphysical Thinking, these being, as he rightly says, the only two 
recent non-Roman works in which the whole question of analogy is 
treated with the seriousness and insight which its importance deserves. 

In reviewing a book of this kind, three distinct questions arise at 
once, and limits of space preclude any adequate discussion of them. 
The first is as to Aquinas himself. Is he really as wholly existentialist 
as his modern interpreters claim? It is perfectly true that the careful 
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distinction between essentia and esse is his, and that his thought rests 
upon ‘the ens, the actual concrete existent’, or, rather, upon ‘ the realm 
of diversified finite beings, entia’ arising, each with its essence, from 
finite existential acts (p. 48). But it is also true, at least for some readers, 
that the successive studies in which Gilson presents St. Thomas as 
more and more profoundly existentialist have something of the ap- 
pearance of a movement not from Gilson back to St. Thomas but from 
St. Thomas on to a steadily developing Gilson. Certainly the difficulty 
which Dr. Mascall finds in harnessing the Five Ways to his thesis 
suggests that there was a good deal of essentialism still inherent in St. 
Thomas’s thought. How, indeed, in his day and with his background, 
could it have been otherwise? I find it hard to think that he would 
have recognized himself, at least without much reflection, in the state- 
ment that ‘the Five Ways are therefore not so much five different 
demonstrations of the existence of God as five different methods of 
manifesting the radical dependence of finite being upon God’ (p. 71). 
I am not denying that this is true; I think that it is, I am only doubting 
whether St. Thomas was thinking in that way, or is as clearly existentia- 
list here, at the outset of the Summa, as his modern interpreters make 
him. 

The second question is concerned with the validity of Dr. Mascall’s 
own argument, and the third with the suitability of the Thomist 
terminology to express it to-day. It is on this last point that I begin 
to have serious doubts. The quasi-mathematical treatment of analogy 
seems to me to obscure rather than to clarify its great importance. It 
is surely almost ludicrous that analogy of proportion and analogy of 
proportionality should have to be distinguished, and still more (if I 
read the relevant passage rightly) that analogy unius ad alterum should 
have analogy plurium ad plura as a subdivision (pp. 101-3). It is also 
a matter of some surprise that the vital, if obscure, analogia entis does 
not appear in this section at all, and is, unless I am mistaken, first 
mentioned in the discussion of Professor Emmett’s book (p. 175). The 
doctrine of analogy cannot by its very nature be made easy, and the 
debt which we owe to St. Thomas is great. But I think that Dr. Mascall, 
having made himself a master of the subject, is quite capable of drop- 
ping much of the Latinity and of telling us in much simpler terms 
what it is all about. Dr. Farrer has at least pointed the way in this 
direction. 

I may add, finally, that Dr. Mascall enlivens his pages by an occa- 
sional purple patch, which, in one or two cases, made me long for an 
illustrated edition. Thus he writes of a ‘shadowy and spectral realm 
in which bloodless categories perform their unearthly ballet to the 
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tinny accompaniment of the laws of identity and contradiction, and 
chimeras bombinate in vacuo devouring second intentions’ (p. 60). I 
cannot discover from the context what the last part of this means, but 
it does suggest what Dr. Mascall really thinks of essentialism. 

L. W. GRENSTED 
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Karl Barth. By JérOme Hamer, O.P. Pp. 297. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer. 


Tue learned and judicious Belgian Dominican, author of this book, 
sets himself to expound and criticize Dr. Karl Barth’s dogmatic con- 
struction as ‘theological occasionalism’. Part I treats of ‘the Word 
of God’; here ‘the fundamental characteristic of Barth’s theology is 
the disjunction which it establishes between the Word of God and: 
sacred Scripture’. For the Word of God is God Himself, the wholly 
Other, and Scripture, though it may be the occasion or vehicle of 
revelation, itself as a collection of writings belongs wholly to this 
world. Sometimes, but never when he is consistent with his own 
first principles, Barth speaks of the Word of God as an illumination 
of the understanding; properly and strictly he regards the human mind 
as totally unable to grasp the divine. God can know man, and there- 
fore, says Barth, man may be said to know God. The doctrine of 
analogia entis is to be repudiated as an invention of antichrist. In its 
place Barth sets analogia fidet, wherein God knows us but we do not 
know God. If the finite is totally incapable of apprehending the Infinite, 
revelation is intrinsically impossible. Because of sin man cannot hope 
to enter into conscious contact with God. Yet revelation takes place 
in a series of ‘vertical interventions’. God’s spoken word is a meeting 
or confrontation; it cannot be recorded; it cannot be handed down; 
we should rather speak of contact with the Word of God than of know- 
ledge of it. The means of communication chosen by God do not cor- 
respond to the matter to be communicated but actually contradict it; 
we have purely indirect knowledge of the Word of God, says Barth; 
the veil that covers all revelation is also its vehicle. Revelation is 
occasional. The idea of conservation is alien to his thought; God’s 
action is always conceived as vertical, never as horizontal. The durable 
existence of a created effect is not to be admitted ; ‘ grace and revelation’, 
as Fr. Hamer puts it, ‘are not, but are always happening’. Fr. Hamer 
points out how incompatible is this conception with the fiducia of the 
great Reformers. 

Part 1) deals with Barth’s conception of Scripture. Here he really 
adopts the extreme position that the Bible is in no sense inspired. 
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The Spirit does not illuminate the letter of Scripture; the letter is 
merely the occasion for the intervention of the Spirit. ‘ Inspiration for 
Barth is the momentary and mysterious intervention of the Word 
which presents itself and withdraws without man’s consciousness even 
being able to perceive it.’ We may contrast this with Calvin's teaching 
of the testimonium sancti Spiritus internum, for Calvin believed that 
there is something in the sacred text authentically divine and perceptible 
to the human intelligence which is not so corrupted by sin as to be 
intrinsically incapable of recognizing the divine. But if in Barth’s view 
the books of the Bible are not inspired, how can they be ‘ normative’, 
as he says they are? The Bible is for Barth a fact that is not discussed ; 
he has no doctrine of the canon and no answer to those who would 
deny that there are sacred Scriptures or assert that they are not identical 
with the canon. ‘The authority of the Barthian synthesis claims to rest 
upon the sole authority of the Bible, and the authority of the latter 
rests upon nothing!’ 

Part III treats of ecclesiology. Dr. Barth has written of religious 
assurance in connexion with baptism, but this, says Fr. Hamer, is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of his Kirchliche Dogmatik, for here 
faith, like revelation, is intermittent or occasional; it is God’s act, not 
man’s possession ; no man, therefore, may take comfort in the possession 
of faith. The intermittence of faith marches with the intermittence of 
predestination. ‘ Barth contests the visible existence of a human-divine 
church. For him the visible church is wholly human, including in 
it all that this visibility carries with it of relativity. The invisible 
church, on the contrary, is wholly divine. There exists between the 
two no union except in the mysterious moments which Barth calls the 
interventions of the Word of God.’ 

Part IV is concerned with the immediate origins of Barth’s principles 
and their value. His sheer dualism ‘is the Kierkegaardian dualism 
exacerbated by the abandonment of all subjectivity’. Kierkegaard, 
opposing Hegel, took over Hegel’s dualism of thesis and antithesis, 
rejecting the idea of synthesis; but he conceived that man may be 
confronted by Christ recognized as his contemporary, while Barth 
maintains that human nature is entirely incapable of apprehending 
God, the wholly Other ; for him, therefore, all direct knowledge of God, 
whether through faith or reason or experience, is excluded. Revelation 
is like an overtone which we cannot hear, and faith is a leap into the 
void ventured in spite of all appearances. This is the doctrine of credo 
quia absurdum, and Barth’s ‘revelation’ is really a non-revelation. 

In sum, this is a very searching criticism which confirms the dis- 
quiets and hesitations of those who, like the reviewer, have read less 
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than the 4,000 pages which are all that have yet appeared of Barth’s 
Kirchliche Dogmatik. Barth has laid himself open to this attack. It 
may be thought, however, that Fr. Hamer has done less than full 
justice to some of Barth’s interesting and important contributions to 
theology, as, for instance, in his treatment of Predestination and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Moreover, in his latest book, Dogmatics in Out- 
line, Barth protests that ‘Christian faith is not irrational, not anti- 
rational, not supra-rational, but rational in the proper sense’; this 
seems to be his present view, and of his theology it may properly be 
said that it is never in a state of being but always in a state of 
becoming. It may well be amended as a result of this important book. 
Schleiermacher’s theology at the moment is under a cloud, but 
Schleiermacher has permanently influenced Protestant theology by 
his insistence upon the vital part that must be played by experience 
in Christian faith; Barth’s star too may go into eclipse, but he may 
prove to have shown once for all that the static categories of Greek 
philosophy can never be adequate to a theology concerned with the 
living God. Fr. Hamer supposes that Barth’s work points to a new 
epoch in Protestant thought following the collapse of ‘ Liberalism’. Up 
to a point no doubt that is true; but, at least so far as the English- 
speaking countries come into the picture, it is not with Barti: that 
Roman Catholic apologists should concern themselves but with such 
writers as John Oman or W. G. de Burgh. N. MIcKLEM 


Eenheid en Schisma. By P. A. VAN STEMPVooRT. Pp. xix + 224. 
Nijkerk: G. F. Callenbach N. V., 1950. Florins 6.90. 


Tuis book attempts to investigate the notion of the unity of the 
Church by what its author calls a ‘phenomenological’ method. By 
this he appears to mean an examination of the forms in which we find 
unity in the history of the Church, ‘the structure’, as he says, ‘of the 
phenomenon “unity”’’ (p. 215). His study, however, is primarily re- 
stricted to the ideas expressed in 1 Corinthians upon unity in the 
concrete situation of the Corinthian schisms. In his introduction he 
insists that the word ‘unity’, when used theologically, has no merely 
numerical sense. When we apply it to God we mean really ‘ uniqueness’ 
(enigheid) (p. 9): the same is true, according to our author, when we 
use the word of the Church. It must then mean ‘ unicity’, an expres- 
sion he defines (in the English summary appended to the book) as ‘ the 
harmony of the full and complete life of Christ in His Church: full and 
complete from the beginning, but not always realised in the ordinary 
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life of the Church’ (p. 215). In the light of this definition the author 
insists that ‘unity cannot be bound up, in a doctrinaire fashion, with 
any one idea, or with a definite number of ideas: the Lord and the 
Church are at once all “unity ” and all “‘ multiplicity”’’ (pp. 13-14). For 
this reason he shows himself very distrustful of conceptions of church 
unity which appear to be derived from philosophy or politics rather 
than from theology (pp. 6-7). 

The detailed argument of the book is developed in three chapters, 
all dependent upon an exegesis of 1 Corinthians. The first studies the 
unity between the local and the oecumenical Church, which springs 
from their common origin in the original Jerusalem community and 
from a common doctrine and practice. In the second chapter the idea 
of the Apostolate is considered. Our author holds that the Apostles 
were more than prophets and possessed an authority over the Church. 
But that authority was partly derived from the Church and ‘functions 
in and with the whole ecclesia’ (p. 217), even though the right of 
initiative must necessarily give an Apostle a patriarchal position. In 
Dr. van Stempvoort’s view the disappearance of the original ‘founding 
apostolate ’ (p. 124) produced what he calls a ‘ vacuum’ in church life, 
which was filled by the development of a different type of ministry, 
and he agrees with Dr. T. W. Manson that the apostolate is a function 
which cannot be bequeathed. Therefore he asserts, with the greatest 
possible emphasis, that ‘ apostolic succession is a contradiction in terms’ 
(p. 128). The third chapter deals with the different ‘ modalities’ of apos- 
tolic teaching in the schismatic situation at Corinth, which is held to vary 
according to the different aspects of disunity in view in different pas- 
sages of the Epistle. The author considers that exclusive concentration 
upon the idea of the Body of Christ in the interests of an incarnational 
theology of the Church is dangerous—he is here criticizing Dr. E. L. 
Mascall’s Christ, the Christian and the Church (London, 1946)—because 
St. Paul thinks the Holy Spirit, no less than the Incarnate Christ, to 
be a source of the Church’s unity (pp. 156 ff.). 

The final conclusions are twofold. Negatively, the author denies 
that any one aspect of church unity can be isolated as the essential 
one. Positively, he believes the unity of the Church to consist in ‘a 
fullness of harmonies’, which can be realized only by an integration 
of internal and external factors of unity, an integration, in turn, made 
possible by the prior existence of the Christian Church’s unity ‘in 
Christ, in the Spirit, in God Himself’ (pp. 210-13). If these conclu- 
sions seem vague, the author appears to defend himself in his final 
words by referring to J. A. Bengel’s characterization of St. Paul’s 
phrase ‘the church of God which is at Corinth’ (1 Cor. 1*) as laetum 
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et ingens paradoxon, and by asserting that ‘the Christian community 
is a unique phenomenon in this world’ (p. 214). 

Such a brief epitome of the author’s argument is necessarily incom- 
plete and fails to do justice to its elaborateness. He shows a quite re- 
markable acquaintance with almost all important recent works on his 
topic produced by all schools of thought, not only in Dutch, but in 
English, French, and German. Whether one agrees with him or not— 
and the reviewer cannot help feeling that unconsciously he has derived 
his argument as much from traditional Protestant assumptions (notably 
that of the invisibility of the true Church) as from the text of 1 Corin- 
thians—his book is a real contribution and is based upon wide erudi- 
tion. It is in any case a valuable warning against the all too common 
tendency to simplify unduly the idea of ecclesiastical unity, which 
cannot be reduced to any simple formula. 


Augustinus’ Briefwisseling met Dioscorus. By JAcoB HENDRIK Koop- 
MANS. Pp. 278. Amsterdam: Jasonpers, Universiteitspers, 1949. 


Tuis D.Litt. thesis for the Free University of Amsterdam is of real 
value for detailed Augustinian studies. Dr. Koopmans prints the Latin 
text of Epp. 117 and 118 (derived from Goldbacher’s Vienna Corpus 
edition, but rejecting some emendations made there against manuscript 
authority) with a Dutch translation on alternate pages. ‘To this he 
prefixes introductions dealing with the personality of Dioscorus and 
of his brother Zenobius (Augustine’s old friend of Milan days, as he 
holds) and with the dating of the letters. There follow a very detailed 
commentary, a summary in English of the contents of the thesis, and 
a series of indexes, including a tabular reconstruction of Augustine’s 
doings in the years 410-11 in relation to contemporary events. Dr. 
Koopmans’s interests are largely philological and much attention is 
given to diction and to the light thrown upon readings in classical 
texts cited. But his book will interest more general readers, for the 
correspondence with which it deals represents Augustine’s attempt to 
deal with the perplexities of a student just leaving his own old uni- 
versity of Carthage. In the process the saint reveals his attitude at this 
stage of his life to pagan philosophy. He is still convinced that Platon- 
ism paucis mutatis is wholly compatible with Christianity (Ep. 118, cap. 
21), but, as Dr. Koopmans tries to show, his knowledge of other 
systems (chiefly Stoicism and Epicureanism) to which he shows less 
favour is at times defective and largely derived at second hand from 
Cicero. What is clear is that, as life went on, Augustine increasingly 
judged philosophy in the light of the Christian revelation and not vice 
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versa. All this could be learned from his larger works, but it is con- 
veniently epitomized in this letter. 

It may be that Dr. Koopmans treats rather too seriously Augustine’s 
rebukes to Dioscorus’s cheerful undergraduate insolence imperiously 
demanding solutions to his difficulties. He himself demonstrates Augus- 
tine’s joking use of the pomposities of the rhetorical technique which 
his correspondent had just been learning, and the two letters taken 
together suggest the licensed ‘ cheek’ of a young man towards a senior 
family friend, and good-humoured banter in reply. Augustine, the 
former don, knew how to treat young men and combines with his 
scolding and jokes good advice upon the unique value of Christianity, 
such as was needed by a possibly lax Christian youth bewildered by 
his degree course. However this may be, the most valuable part of the 
thesis for close students of Augustine is the author’s detailed discus- 
sion of problems, like those of dating, which are raised by the letters. 


Il trionfo dell? Ontologismoin Sicilia: Giuseppe Romano (1810-1878). 
By SaLvatore Scimé. Pp. 267. Mazara: Societa Editrice Sici- 
liana, 1949. Lire 850. 


AN interesting description of the life and thought of this Jesuit philo- 
sopher, an Ontologist in the general line of Rosmini and Gioberti. 
The book gives a documented account of Romano’s consequent diffi- 
culties with his Order, which was influenced by the revival of Thomism. 
Though not marked by originality, and strongly flavoured with Sicilian 
patriotism, the book will be of value to all students of the development 
of Roman Catholic philosophical theology in the nineteenth century. 

Tuomas M. PARKER 


Should Women be Priests? Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford by Canon R. W. Howarp. Pp. x + 50. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 


SHOULD women be priests ? Two circumstances make the question both 
topical and urgent, the shortage of clergy and the opening of almost 
every other profession or vocation to women. Would it be legitimate 
for the Church to satisfy the aspirations of some women and simul- 
taneously, perhaps, to end the short-staffing of parishes, by admitting 
them to the priesthood, and if it would be legitimate, would it also be 
expedient? Whatever the right answers may be, the Master of St. 
Peter’s Hall, Oxford, did well to provoke thought by his university 
sermons, which have been published at the instance of the Regius 
Professor of Divinity and with a sympathetic foreword from his pen. 
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The first sermon summarizes the precedents for the ministry of 
women, emphasizing the frustration which a devoted and well-educated 
woman is likely to feel in the face of the limitations which most churches 
impose upon her service. The second sermon discusses whether the 
exclusion of women from the priesthood is a matter of principle, and 
therefore inevitable; and the third examines the practical problems 
which make full equality of ministry difficult. Deciding that there is 
no case in principle against the priesthood of women, Canon Howard 
asks not for their immediate ordination but for a thorough and unpre- 
judiced examination of the whole matter. 

The theological objection was put by St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
following form: ‘since it is not possible in the female sex to signify 
eminence of degree, for woman is in a state of subjection, it follows 
that she cannot receive the sacrament of Order’. That is, the ordination 
of a woman would be invalid, and not merely irregular. One might 
contest the major premiss or ask what kind of eminence is appropriate 
to Orders (since eminence in spiritual power is by no means denied to 
women), but the argument usually rages round the minor, that women 
are in a state of subjection, sc. to men. While we are not bound by the 
authority of St. Thomas, we must give due weight to the words of 
St. Paul, upon which he was building. Canon Howard gets over the 
Pauline obstacle a little too easily, I think. I cannot agree that he ‘ was 
surely only making Jocal rules for a particularly volatile Christian 
community’ or, without qualification, that ‘he made those rules as a 
Jew’. Nor does the great affirmation that in Christ there is neither male 
nor female immediately carry the priesthood of women with it, even 
if that conclusion ought ultimately to be drawn from it. Although 
St. Paul’s attitude to women is obscure and perhaps unstable, it can 
hardly be denied that, quite apart from local circumstances, he believed 
women to be subordinate to men by the order of creation and presumed 
that this subjection should be maintained and somehow expressed in 
church order. 

It is not unreasonable to argue that St. Paul’s exegesis was faulty, 
on the ground, for instance, that 1 Cor. 11’, with its implication that 
man alone is the image and glory of God, is only superficially sup- 
ported, and fundamentally contradicted, by Gen. 1°7. It is more 
important, however, to consider his application of what he took to be 
a principle. Possibly there are spheres in which women are by nature 
(that is, by the divine will) subordinate to men. Most women will 
admit that there are certain realms of creative activity, notably the arts, 
in which women have not yet shown equality with men; though it is 
still impossible to judge whether this inferiority is naturally or socio- 
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logically caused. Some would admit that the father should be the head 
of the family, at least in the sense that he must sometimes take the 
final responsibility for decisions affecting the whole family; though, 
apart from sociological considerations, it seems clear to me that those 
families are more Christian in which important decisions are taken by 
common and mutually helpful agreement rather than at the dictation 
of male authority as such or by the power of the purse. Further, even 
demonstration of inevitable inferiority in some respects does not prove 
lack of creativity in all, or final subordination of ome sex to the other. 
Women’s creativity in personal relations may well be more vital to 
priesthood than creative power in the arts. However that may be, it 
has still to be asked whether any subordination has been proved which 
is relevant to the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. St. Paul does 
not establish any such relevance by argument. He jumps from the 
general idea of subjection to the statement that women should keep 
silence in the churches and (if the writer is Paul) should not teach 
(that is, I suppose, should not hold the office of a teacher). It may be 
that this jump, so far from being inspired by the Holy Ghost, was 
sociologically determined, or that he was guided to actions and words 
appropriate to the moment, and that Gal. 3** is the more fruitful and 
challenging word of God to the Church. It is to be remembered that 
St. Paul says nothing about priesthood in the narrow sense, that he 
commends Phoebe the diaconos, and that in 1 Cor. 11 his principle of 
subjection leads him not to forbid women to pray or prophesy in 
public, but only to demand that they should not de so unveiled. 

Is there then any subordination of women to men which unfits them 
to be ministers of the Word and Sacraments? Is there any masculinity 
in God which requires to be represented by a man? Or is not sex 
transcended in God, so that, if anything, he needs to be represented 
by both sexes? And if so much ‘s allowed, have we still to say that the 
incarnate Christ can only be represented by a man, as some appear to 
assume without further explanation? And what does represent mean 
here? I make no attempt to answer these questions now, nor would 
Canon Howard claim, I believe, that they are fully handled in his 
sermon. What he asks is that more thought should be given to them, 
with fuller and wider discussion. 

Many, it is probable, will abandon any idea of the subjection of 
women and will wish rather to consider whether difference of function 
prohibits the admission of women to the priesthood. At this point, I 
suspect, priesthood in particular will prove to be irrelevant, since the 
arguments from function which are usually brought forward (mother- 
hood, the home, &c.) lead, if pressed, to the exclusion of women from 
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any permanent and full-time ministry, and so from the diaconate—a 
point which comes out clearly in the discussion of the report on the 
Ministry of Laywomen in the Convocations of 1949 (e.g. Canterbury, 
Upper House, May, pp. 147-9). My own admittedly tentative reflec- 
tions have not enabled me to discern any theological principle which 
allows to women the ministry of the Word but not that of the Sacra- 
ments. Precedent, though weighty, is indecisive, for past practice was 
related to a different social situation and we have to seek the will of 
God in changing circumstances. 

The third sermon, as has been said, outlines and comments on the 
practical problems, and among these Canon Howird sets the fear of 
ceremonial uncleanness, where some may see a matter of principle. I 
agree with him that such fear is irrational and unchristian. There are 
evident difficulties about marriage, particularly if women are to be 
eligible for incumbencies. Among those who present their case I have 
known leading women as well aware of the problems as any man, and 
ready to allow that expediency will limit the forms of a woman priest’s 
activity, and that if the principle is admitted there will have to be 
cautious experiment about the practice. Perhaps there is some theoreti- 
cal awkwardness in the position they seem willing to adopt. Limitations, 
prudently adopted to begin with, may before long appear inconsistent 
with the lofty principles on which the priesthood of women is based. 
Can one refuse incumbencies to women who are fitted for them? Can 
one make celibacy a rule for women and not for men? And if priests, 
why not bishops? It is awkward, too, to find some pleading that the 
full ordination of women would greatly assist evangelism and pastoral 
care, while others (including Canon Howard) dispose of certain fears 
by insisting that the number of women ordained would be very 
small. 

There remains ‘the Hindenburg line at which all other arguments 
for the full ordination of women seem to break down and fall back in 
defeat’, namely, the fear of upsetting the movement towards Reunion. 
Canon Howard, I take it, thus implies that this fear is expressed by 
many who otherwise are attracted towards the admission of women to 
the priesthood. This is so, and I confess that I share this anxiety. 
Preaching from an Anglican pulpit, he puts it in the form of ‘post- 
poning any hope of our reunion with the Roman Catholic Church and 
with the Orthodox Churches’, and is then able to discount the force 
of the objection by pointing to the ‘quite immense gulf that still lies 
between hope and fulfilment’. He suggests that the Church of England 
may have to risk their disapproval and ‘move forward with the great 
reformed churches of Christendom to a world-wide Reformed Catholic 
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Church, united, revived, adventurous, free, obedient to God’s will and 
basing its Catholicity on Scripture’. 

That may indeed prove to be the right, or the best possible, path. 
But in fact the majority of the larger Protestant churches have not yet 
accepted the full ordination of women, so that its adoption by any one 
church might be a barrier or a further obstacle to the union which he 
desires as well as to ‘catholic’ reunion. Discussion ought therefore to 
be undertaken oecumenically (as was seen at Amsterdam) and in 
concert with the discussion of unity. | am compelled to admit the 
attractiveness of a plea made to me that evangelization is even more 
urgent than visible unity, that the labourers are few and a great field 
for recruitment, half the human race, left almost untouched. But this 
plea runs counter to the assurance that only a few women desire to be 
priests and that ‘only a very small percentage indeed could be spared’ 
for such a ministry. If this is true, those of us who are optimistic about 
reunion are likely to shrink from endangering its prospects by pursuing 
another difficult and contentious object before the time is ripe. 

To be just, I must repeat that these sermons do not urge hasty 
action, and there should be no dissent from the Master’s request that 
we should ‘take every opportunity of studying this difficult problem 
with an honest and open mind, free from prejudice’. For men, that will 
not be easy. Let those who shudder at ‘ the very thought that the chalice 
should be administered by a woman’ ask themselves why. Let us be 
rid of any humbug which suggests that the male priest is sexless. If 
there are real objections of principle to the priesthood of women, let 
them be worked out fully and presented fairly. As Dr. Hodgson writes, 
the immediate necessity is that the discussion should be carried on at 
the scholarly and spiritual level to which it has been raised in these 
sermons. S. L. GREENSLADE 


621. NS. 2, 











CHRONICLES 
I. OLD TESTAMENT 


R.R.H. PFEIFFER has followed up his exhaustive Introduction 
1) to the Old Testament (1941) with an equally exhaustive History 

of New Testament Times with an Introduction to the Apocrypha 
(Harper, New York; pp. xii, 561). The first part contains an account 
of Judaism from 200 B.C. to A.D. 200 and the second is devoted to the 
apocryphal literature. The history of Judaism is so packed with matter 
that the reader is almost overwhelmed; yet it is lucidly set out and 
never palls. The account of the apocryphal literature is equally full; 
much of this is, of course, common to all such ‘ Introductions’ and 
there is not much that is fresh in it; but the discussions are pointed 
and sober, while their value is much enhanced by the abundant refer- 
ences to the relevant literature. 

Two separate studies are contained in the sixth volume of the Dutch 
Oudtestamentische Studién (Brill, Leiden, 1949; pp. 218) edited by Dr. 
P. A. H. de Boer. In the first the editor treats of the Massoretic text 
of 1 Sam. 18-31 in great detail in the light of the Septuagint, Targum 
and Peshitto; the result is to confirm the conservative nature of the 
work of the Massoretes and their great respect for the texts before them ; 
owing to this they have preserved evident marks of dialectical differences 
and even of a double tradition. Consequently emendation based on these 
versions without considering their individual peculiarities is a risky 
procedure. The second part contains a posthumous work by Prof. B. D. 
Erdmans on the ‘Composition of Numbers’; it is on the normal lines 
of his attack on the Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, picking holes 
here and there in its application glaring but overlooking the dis- 
crepancies in the Massoretic text. In Foe! Studies (Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, no. 4, 1948; pp. viii, 211) Dr. Kapelrud re-examines the 
book ascribed to that prophet. He argues that Joel was a temple- 
prophet who delivered substantially the prophecies ascribed to him but 
was not the actual author of the book itself; the sayings were handed 
down orally for some time before being set down in a book. Formally 
this is a ‘liturgy’ reflecting ancient traditions with undertones hinting 
at a fertility-cult ; but the author has been much influenced by Jeremiah, 
while he stands in close relationship with Zephaniah in regard to his 
picture of the Day of the Lord. Like Jeremiah, he is a prophet not so 
much of judgement as of penance, and this explains why he calls on 
the priests to assemble the people to do penance; for that consists not 
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only in turning to Yahweh with a penitent heart but also in performing 
certain cultural acts, e.g. rites of prayer and lamentation. The reason 
why the king is not mentioned is not that there was none but that Joel 
had no need to refer to him. The book, therefore, which is a unity, 
may be dated c. 600 B.c., even if it may not have been written down 
till the fourth or third century B.c. Dr. Kapelrud sets out his argu- 
ments in a running commentary on every verse, which makes it hard 
to see the wood for trees, even though the final summary to a certain 
extent removes this difficulty; and he also uses many arguments of 
dubious value while overlooking those in favour of a late date. His 
strength lies in the philological material and the use which he has 
made of the Ugaritic texts. 

The Echter-Bibel (Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg) continues its useful 
career and four more volumes have appeared; there are Ezechiel by 
Dr. J. Ziegler and Daniel by Dr. F. Nétscher in one volume (D.M. 
6.60; pp. 147, 70) in 1948, Genesis by Dr. K. Junker (D.M. 4.80; pp. 
146), Die Biicher Samuel and Die Biicher der Kénige by Dr. M. Rehm 
in one volume (D.M. 7. 20; pp. 124, 134), and Die Biicher der Chronik 
by the same editor with Das Buch der Spriiche by Dr. V. Kamp in the 
same volume (D.M. 6. 90; pp. 142, 86), all in 1949. The introductions 
to each book occupy scarcely half a dozen pages, and the bulk of each 
volume is devoted to a fresh translation of the Hebrew text with brief 
notes. The translation seems to be generally accurate and the notes 
contain the usual matter ; the emendations when new are not all equally 
happy (e.g. that on Prov. 1", which postulates a false concord and 
yields a doubtful sense), and the grammatical and exegetical remarks 
are not always up to date (e.g. that on Prov. 18", which reflects an 
antiquated conception of grammar). The series however, which is issued 
under Roman Catholic auspices, is not intended to be in the forefront 
of biblical research but is designed to spread a sound knowledge of 
the Bible in that communion. 

Dr. Widengren’s Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew 
Prophets (Lundeqvistska Bokhandeln, 1948; pp. 139; 6 Kr.) contains 
an extremely interesting comparison of Hebrew and Arabic modes of 
thought and literary composition. The first two chapters treat of oral 
and written transmission of literary works amongst the Arabs and the 
presence of various divergent or contradictory elements in them, while 
the next chapter shows how similar principles have played their part 
in the formation of the text of the Old Testament. One result of this 
inquiry is to show that the oral part of tradition has been greatly 
exaggerated at the expense of the written, and another brings out the 
difference between the sources of Joshua—Judges and Samuel, of which 
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the former are based on tribal tradition for a long time orally trans- 
mitted while the latter is a mosaic of oral traditions and written 
documents. The comparison also of the works of the great prophets 
with those of Muhammad and other early Arab writers is equally 
suggestive ; it shows how autobiographical matter, repetitions and pro- 
saic additions, even variant recensions and contradictory sections, may 
all go back to the original author. The recognition of such possibilities 
is obviously fraught with momentous consequences for literary critics, 
who may have to reconsider many of their fundamental presup- 
positions. The last chapter on the parapsychic experiences of the 
prophetic leader, while containing much of interest, is not so arresting ; 
this is perhaps to a considerable extent due to the fact that the author’s 
knowledge of the English language is not equal to dealing with the 
deep problems of psychology, so that his meaning is often not clear. 
Indeed, the obscurity of language is the only blemish in an otherwise 
excellent piece of work. Prof. A. R. Johnson’s The Vitality of the Indtvi- 
dual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1949; pp. 105; 6s.) is 
an admirably lucid account of the development in the meaning of the 
Hebrew terms for soul and spirit, person, and so on. Each word is 
carefully examined, its origin and use are discussed, and its function 
in Hebrew thought is explained. Ample examples of every use are given 
and many suggestive notes are added in elucidation of the various 
points incidentally raised. There is, too, a welcome reaction from the 
theory of a ‘diffused consciousness’ which the late Dr. Wheeler 
Robinson did much to popularize. Doubts, however, occasionally arise, 
though only on very small points. For example, is 418 ‘Sheol’ really 
connected with Yyw ‘the hollow of the hand’ and ought it not perhaps 
to be derived from XW ‘ was in confusion’ with epenthetic / instead of 
n (Kohler)? And is there such a process as ‘semantic polarization’? 
For ‘ polarization’ is an unhappy term, invented by the late Prof. Berg- 
strasser, which describes but does not explain the phenomena to which 
it is applied, being based on a misapprehension of the native Arab 
grammarians. 

The fourth and fifth parts of Prof. L. Koehler’s Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros (E. J. Brill, Leiden; pp. 193-256; each 5s.) have 
now been issued; they run from "W393 ‘Girgashite’ to }WweM ‘haste’. 
These parts follow the same plan as the proceeding; but, though they 
contain many interesting suggestions (e.g. that the so-called consecutive 
wdadw may originally have been wn-, which prompts the question 
whether it may not be cognate with the Ugar. whn and wn ‘and lo!’), 
the whole relevant literature has clearly not been combed.' 


* Thus iif and NUM ‘past’, while not confused 4 the homonymous 
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Prof. W. F. Albright’s The Archaeology of Palestine (Pelican Books, 
1949; pp. 271 with 16 photographs and 65 figures in the text) gives a 
brilliant picture of life and civilization in Palestine from the earliest 
times to those of the New Testament. After initial chapters on the art 
of excavation and the recovery of ancient Palestine, the author passes 
each successive civilization in review and deals with every material 
aspect of it; he then concludes his work with two chapters on the Old 
and New Testaments in the light of archaeology and on Palestine in 
world-history. This little book is indeed as exciting and informative 
as any novel, and every reader will learn much from it; but possibly 
too much is packed into too little space. Further, somewhat sweeping 
claims are made for archaeology; for example, whatever it may have 
to say on the early date of lists of Levitical cities (Joshua 21 and 
1 Chronicles 6) which literary critics consider ‘an artificial product of 
some post-exilic scribe’s imagination’, how can it throw any light on 
the question whether ‘Ezra himself was the Chronicler’? Again, the 
author tends to forget that much archaeological evidence has only a 
negative value and may easily be upset by future discovery, and that 
there must generally be some element of uncertainty in dates fixed 
by stratification unless corroborated by positive, e.g. written, evidence. 

The indefatigable Dr. C. Gordon, not content with issuing a second 
edition of his Ugaritic grammar with a transliteration of all the texts 
and a glossary, now publishes a translation of them under the title of 
Ugaritic Literature (Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome, 1949; pp. xi, 
148). This is the first attempt to present a complete translation of these 
exceedingly difficult texts, and the translator will certainly be the last 
person to claim finality for his work; for clearly many passages have 
not yet yielded up their meaning, if only because some of the proposed 
translations hardly make sense. For example, what can ‘the mightiest 
of the sinews of the Lebanons’ (p. go) be? And what are ‘ the fields of 
Shimmt’ (pp. 42, 45) but ‘the fields of the shores of death’ as a corre- 
sponding Arabic expression shows (Dussaud), i.e. the Elysian fields? 
Why too is ‘Dan’el’ called ‘ Daniel’ except to perpetuate an erroneous 
rendering of ‘ Danel’ as ‘ Daniel’ in our translations of the Old Testa- 
ment (Ezekiel 28°)? None the less, any attempt to explain this literature 
is welcome and future workers will find their task greatly facilitated 
by Dr. Gordon’s pioneering editions of these texts. A new French series 
of handbooks entitled L’orient ancien illustré (Maisonneuve, Paris) 
promises well. The first volume is Prof. C. Virolleaud’s Légendes de 


words for ‘vision’, are needlessly emended into TOM ‘devotion’ in the one 
passage where they occur; see Ehrlich Randglossen, iv. 100-1 and Driver in 
F.T.S. xxxviii. 44, in the light of xxxiv. 38 (and xl. 391). 
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Babylone et de Canaan (pp. 124 with 22 illustrations and 2 maps; Fr. 
frs. 220), a brilliant account of the mythology of these countries. The 
work, however, suffers from a lack of proportion; for example, half 
the Babylonian part is given up to the Epic of Gilgamish and the rest 
to the lesser legends, amongst which only half a page is assigned to 
the Epic of Creation. Further, the account of the Ugaritic myths reflects 
interpretations now abandoned of all scholars except the author, such 
as the identification of ’Udm, the land invaded by king Keret, with 
Edom; and there is no hint of doubt or suggestion that other inter- 
pretations have been put forward. However, Prof. Virolleaud illumines 
many dark places in these poems, and his review of the whole literature 
will be of considerable use of the general reader. The second volume is 
a masterly treatment of the Aramaeans, called simply Les Araméens, by 
Prof. A. Dupont-Sommer (pp. 124 with 15 illustrations and a map; 
Fr. frs. 220), bringing their story up to date with all the latest avail- 
able information. The first five chapters give a political survey of 
Aramaean history from its dim origins till the seventh century B.c., the 
sixth discusses the language and its expansion over the whole Middle 
East until Arabic displaced it, and the seventh gives a sketch of the 
religion, art and civilization of the Aramaean people. This little book 
is a model of its kind, brief yet packed with information, lucidly written 
and easily read, and it ought to find a place on the shelves of every 
student of the Semites and of every biblical scholar. 

Dr. K. Galling with two collaborators has published a small hand- 
book entitled Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1950. Pp. vi, 89, DM. 8-40) containing a number of texts illustrating 
Hebrew and Jewish History down to the third century A.D.; it is a 
work of the same kind as Dr. B. J. Kidd’s Documents illustrative of the 
History of the Church. Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian texts are 
given only in translation, while Hebrew and Aramaic and also Greek 
texts are set out in their proper scripts and left without translation. 
The collection down to the Exile is passably complete, but thereafter 
it becomes increasingly selective ; the problem of choice here naturally 
becomes difficult and insistent. The texts are furnished with brief 
notes, which do not always seem sufficient to enable the student to 
seize the sense of those passages which are not translated; and they 
are not always quite up to date (e.g. that on M5 on the Moabite Stone). 
None the less, lecturers and students will find this work, which is 
brought to completion with four maps on a single large sheet, a useful 
and for the most part trustworthy guide. G. R. Driver 
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Il. NEW TESTAMENT 


Tuis Chronicle may begin with reference to a few books which, for 
different reasons, may be briefly treated. 

Dr. W. F. Howard’s Drew Lectures, delivered at Drew University 
in October 1947, make an interesting and attractive book (The Romance 
of New Testament Scholarship, The Epworth Press, London, 1949; 
pp. 164, 7s. 6d.). To the lectures, which tell of the lives and work of 
Baur, Harnack, Lightfoot, Deissmann, Moulton, and other celebrated 
scholars, is added an essay on W. M. Ramsay reprinted from Religion 
in Life. The whole presents a fascinating and lucid sketch of the main 
lines of New Testament study in the last hundred years, cast in an 
agreeable biographical form. Even those who are most familiar with 
the story will read this little book with pleasure, for Dr. Howard 
occasionally and unobtrusively interjects his own mature comment 
on the matter in hand. Not his smallest, though a characteristic, 
achievement in writing the book consists in his saying at the same 
time so much about the most important recent work on the New 
Testament and so little about himself; but all will note with satisfac- 
tion the hint, hidden in a footnote, that the third volume of the 
Grammar modestly described as Moulton’s is in preparation. 

Mr. H. A. Guy has written a useful introduction in The New 
Testament Doctrine of the ‘ Last Things’ (Geoffrey Cumberlege, London, 
1948; pp. ix+ 189, 1os. 6d.). Those who are familiar with the work of 
A. Schweitzer, R. Otto, C. H. Dodd, and a few other distinguished 
writers will find in it little that is fresh, but the book is competent 
and should prove helpful to those who are unable to read larger books. 
Mr. Guy proceeds with caution and is generally content to state con- 
flicting views and leave his readers to reconcile them. It is the more 
surprising that occasionally he makes sweeping statements without 
adducing evidence for them; thus on p. 86 we learn that 1 Peter and 
James are ‘generally considered to reflect the outlook of Palestinian 
Christianity’; the Apocalypse is ‘ poles apart’ from the other Johannine 
writings (p. 141), while it is ‘generally agreed’ that the gospel and 
the first epistle came from the same author (p. 159). Not all readers 
will agree that ‘the idea of the immortality of the soul, which the 
Corinthians, to Paul’s dismay, seem to have favoured, is more accep- 
table to us than the thoughts put forward by the apostle himself’ (p. 
181). Mr. Guy treats his authors impartially, but it is perhaps not 
unfair to say that he inclines to the views of Dr. Glasson, whose The 
Second Advent was reviewed in this fournal (Old Series, xlvii. 80-5). 
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The writer of this Chronicle is in general agreement with the position 
adopted in that review; it is difficult not to think that the New Testa- 
ment documents really do speak of a coming of Christ in glory, and 
that the hope they represent goes back to Jesus himself. 

The late Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s Life of Jesus (Penguin Books, West 
Drayton, Middlesex, 1948; pp. 224, 1s. 6d.) is worthy of serious 
notice in spite of its popular form and easy style; but it is evidently 
based upon the author’s earlier Historic Mission of Fesus, to which it 
adds little. A summary on the cover of the book reminds us of 
Dr. Cadoux’s conviction that ‘Jesus began his ministry expecting to 
be received as Messiah by the Jewish people as a whole, and further 
that he was deeply concerned over the political peril in which Israel 
then stood vis-a-vis the Roman Empire’; and the final paragraph of the 
book itself gives not unneeded emphasis to the view that ¢ true doc- 
trine of the person of Christ has nothing to fear from searching critical 
investigation of the documents, and indeed that no true doctrine can 
be formulated apart from such study. The book is an excellent and 
persuasive summary of Dr. Cadoux’s work on the gospels, and forms 
a fitting conclusion to his long-continued literary output. 

In 1944 Mr. F. R. Hoare published a theory of textual displacements 
in the fourth gospel (The Original Order and Chapters of St. Fohn’s 
Gospel). He has now translated the gospel as he believes it to have been 
arranged by its author (Zhe Gospel according to St. fohn arranged in 
its conjectured original order and translated from the Greek into current 
English; Burns Oates & Washbourne, London, 1949; pp. xv+76, 
6s. 6d.). Mr. Hoare naturally does not repeat the arguments of his 
earlier book, and it would be out of place to discuss them here; the 
writer may perhaps be allowed to say, also without argument, that he 
did not find them convincing and that he does not find the recon- 
structed text as now printed notably simpler or more effective than 
the gospel in its traditional order. Mr. Hoare’s main contribution in 
the present book is his translation, and this is an interesting piece of 
work. He aims at giving ‘the meaning of the Greek original in what 
may be called an “‘equivalent’’ English style, by capturing something 
of its peculiar simplicity combined with precision’ (p. ix), and his 
version does catch the simplicity though perhaps it sometimes misses 
the solemnity of John’s style. A translator inevitably exposes himself 
to criticism, and it would be possible to discuss some of Mr. Hoare’s 
renderings at length. Two examples may be given. The first verse of 
the gospel appears thus: ‘ First there was the Thought, and the Thought 
was in God; the thought was God.’ Here the question may be raised 
whether Mr. Hoare’s translation does not do less than justice to the 
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Old Testament background of John’s language. An interesting sugges- 
tion is made at 14*, where Mr. Hoare thinks that monai cannot be 
rendered ‘ dwelling-places’ (in heaven). Mone is an abstract noun, and 
the translation of the verse is: ‘In my Father’s house there are many 
ways of staying. If that were not so, I would have told you that Iam 
going away, to prepare a place for you.’ This is paraphrased in an 
explanatory note as follows: ‘ Do not be distressed at my announcement 
(13°3) of my departure. In my Father’s house (of which you also are 
inmates; cf. 83» 3°) there are many ways of my remaining present 
(besides that of my physical presence among you). If that had not 
been the case, it would have been right to have prepared you earlier 
for my physical departure to prepare a place for you. As it is, though 
I am in fact about to depart and prepare a place, I am coming again 
to gather you round me once more (though in a new way), so that once 
again you will be where I am, both in this world and in the place that I 
shall have prepared for you by my Ascension.’ This is an attractive 
suggestion, but one may doubt whether there is not a closer relation 
than Mr. Hoare allows between the monai and the topos of 14°", and 
whether the great theme of Christ’s departure to the Father does not 
suggest a reference to monai in heaven, which is the Father’s house 
par excellence. It must be repeated, however, that here and at other 
points Mr. Hoare has made useful suggestions, which will have to be 
considered by students of the fourth gospel and do not depend upon 
the validity of his displacement theory. 

Dr. H. J. Cadbury’s Jesus: What Manner of Man (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1948; pp. xi-+ 123, 10s. 6d.) and Professor 
S. H. Hooke’s The Kingdom of God in the Experience of Fesus (Duck- 
worth, London, 1949; pp. vi+ 7-160, 6s.) may be conveniently set 
side by side and considered together, though in some respects they 
differ markedly from each other. In each an attempt is made to deter- 
mine the character, thought, and experience of Jesus. That very 
different results are reached by these distinguished writers may con- 
firm the opinion of those who doubt whether it is possible for us, on 
the basis of the documents we possess, to penetrate the mystery of our 
Lord’s mind. 

Dr. Cadbury, who himself has written on The Peril of modernizing 
Jesus, is well aware of the difficulty of his subject, and of the danger 
of extracting from the gospels answers to our questions, instead of 
letting them speak for themselves. He believes that it is in fact wrong 
even to apply modern tests of excellence of character; to do so is to 
produce not a clear picture of Jesus but a mass of contradictions. 
Jesus remains an enigma. His teaching is better known to us than He 
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is Himself. The authority on which it rests is to be found not in His 
miracles, nor even in any personal status, such as Messiahship, but 
rather in its own self-validating character. ‘The words of Jesus find 
their ultimate sanction in our own consciences’ (p. 119). 

Dr. Cadbury doubts whether the eschatological outlook affected the 
content of Jesus’s teaching deeply. Many would join issue with him 
here, and Professor Hooke among them. The latter’s book belongs to 
the Colet Library, edited by Dr. W. R. Matthews, and covers a wider 
field than its title suggests. Most of the material in the synoptic gospels 
comes under consideration, and the book provides in fact a sketch of 
the life and teaching of Jesus according to those gospels. It is full of 
interesting suggestions, some of which fail to carry conviction but are 
nevertheless provocative and stimulating. Into all these suggestions it is 
manifestly impossible here to follow Professor Hooke; we may, how- 
ever, note and comment on three points which he regards (pp. 129.) 
as indicating what ‘ the kingdom of God meant to Jesus’. (1) Matthew 
rightly places at the beginning of the activity of Jesus an authoritative 
statement of the standards of the kingdom. (2) There is an eschatological 
element in the teaching of Jesus about the kingdom. Many (says 
Professor Hooke) have exalted the ethical at the expense of the escha- 
tological element; the great service rendered by Dr. Schweitzer was 
to show that the eschatology could not be cut out of the experience 
of Jesus. (3) There is in the experience of Jesus ‘a process of change 
and growth, a process of discovery’. Finally, this meant the acceptance 
of death. ‘The suffering and dying Messiah confronts the heavenly 
Messiah of current expectation and leaves his vindication to God’ 
(p. 141). With many of Professor Hooke’s contentions the writer finds 
himself in agreement, and compelled to admire the thoroughness and 
activity of mind with which he has grappled with problems all too 
often shelved by writers on the gospels; but it is difficult to feel 
confidence in views which rest upon the chronological reliability of 
Matthew (e.g. in the placing of the material contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Mission Charge). Further, it seems very doubtful 
whether it is possible to arrange the gospel material as a whole in 
such a way as to enable us to trace a development in Jesus’s thought. 
If Mark, no less than Matthew and John, arranged his material 
on grounds other than chronological there is no foundation for theories 
of development outside the imagination. An obligation of course 
remains upon biblical scholars to represent as far as they can the total 
significance of the life and teaching of Jesus, and to this task Professor 
Hooke has made a real contribution, particularly in his handling of the 
eschatology. 
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Readers of Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
will have noticed a few short articles by Albrecht Stumpff, a young 
German theologian whose work, and numerous contacts with this 
country, were cut short by his death in battle in 1940. In his memory 
there has been founded at the Queen’s College, Birmingham, an annual 
lecture. The first Albrecht Stumpff Memorial Lecture was delivered 
by Mr. G. W. H. Lampe, and has now been published (Some Aspects 
of the New Testament Ministry, S.P.C.K., London, 1949; pp. xi+20, 
1s. 3d.). It must be said at once that the interest and importance of 
this small book are far greater than its size. With much more success than 
many writers on the subject Mr. Lampe detaches himself from modern 
preoccupations. He disclaims having any axe to grind, and rightly 
refuses to ‘put the hierarchical cart before the ecclesiastical horse’. 
The New Testament must be allowed to speak for itself; and it must 
be recognized that the New Testament Church was an eschatological 
community and a ‘pneumatocracy’, not primarily interested in con- 
stitutional questions. The New Testament ministry must be understood 
in the light of this Church, and of the faith it held, and proclaimed. 
This is surely the right way to approach the subject of the Ministry, 
and one which might conceivably lead to results not merely academic. 
The following are among the most important points brought out in 
Mr. Lampe’s discussion. (1) Two words (with their cognates) describe 
the essentials of ministry in the New Testament—apostellein and 
diakonein. They are applied both to Jesus himself and to those who 
exercised the various ministries in the early community. The former 
involves a commissioning (where men are concerned) from Christ or 
the Holy Spirit and the consequent possession of authority ; the latter 
implies service both to God and the Church. The two are combined 
at Acts 1°5. (2) Mr. Lampe thinks that Holl was ‘probably not far 
wrong’ when he asserted that ‘the shaliach idea contributes almost 
nothing to the elucidation of the Christian apostolate’ (p. 16). (3). It 
is not very profitable to think of the Twelve as shelichim ; ‘ their function 
was to be an eschatological one. They are the patriarchs of the new 
people of God, the symbol and pledge of that sealing of the twelve 
tribes of which we read in the Apocalypse’ (p. 9f.). To them a kingdom 
had been appointed; and it is not hard to understand their attitude on 
the first Good Friday. Later, however, having become witnesses to the 
truth of the Resurrection, they thus came to occupy a particular and 
authoritative position in the Church. (4) ‘ Did the Twelve perpetuate 
their office? I cannot think that they did’ (p. 11). It was not, indeed, 
a transferable office. (5) There were other apostles, notably Paul ; their 
importance in the growth of the Church is not open to question; but 
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there is no evidence that they possessed exclusive rights of confirmation 
and ordination. (6) Local officials maintained the ‘apostolic and 
diaconic’ ministry. Episkopos, presbyteros and diakonos do not in the 
New Testament describe formal rank or technical office. The New 
Testament naturally does not describe the transition from this state 
to the threefold order of the later second century; it does, however, 
offer some indications of what may have happened. Mr. Lampe’s 
lecture must be taken seriously in discussions of the ministry of the 
early Church, not least because it suggests what is perhaps the most 
important question of all in this connexion. If it be granted that the 
position given to the Twelve was the eschatological rank of patriarchs 
in the New Israel; and if it be granted that the resurrection of Jesus 
and the gift of the Spirit meant a unique partial ‘ realization’ of eschato- 
logical conditions; then how was the hope which the Twelve entertained 
for themselves transformed ? 

The Neuchatel publishers, Delachaux and Niestlé, are to be con- 
gratulated upon two new series of books which they have initiated. 
One is a collection of Manuels et précis de theologie, published under 
the direction of J.-J. von Allmen, the other a Commentaire du Nouveau 
Testament, for which a group of eight scholars take joint responsibility. 
Of the former series we now have at hand vol. xxviii (M. Goguel, Les 
Premiers Temps de I Eglise, Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris, 
1949; Pp. 235, Sw. fr. 7.50), of the latter vol. vii (J. Héring, La 
Premiére Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens, Delachaux et Niestlé, 
Neuchatel and Paris, 1949; pp. 157, Sw. fr. 9. 50). There is no doubt 
that if the later volumes are as good as these the publishers and editors 
will deserve the gratitude of those for whom the series are planned, 
though ministers and students of theology will probably be more ap- 
preciative than the public cultivé who are also in mind. The books of 
M. Goguel and M. Héring (perhaps the latter particularly) will not be 
easy work for the layman. 

Of M. Goguel’s Premiers Temps de I’ Fglise little need be said here. 
Readers of this Journal are probably familiar with his longer works on 
the same subject, and it is too much to expect even from so tireless 
and fertile a scholar that he should find entirely new material. The 
present is not, however, a mere summary of the earlier books. La 
Naissance du Christianisme and L’ Eglise primitive were written from what 
M. Goguel describes as a genetic point of view. In them it was the 
movement, the development of primitive Christianity that M. Goguel 
sought to trace, the way in which its emotions, doctrines, and organi- 
zations came to be what they were. Les Premiers Temps is written from 
a static point of view : Christianity is described as it was, not as it was 
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in process of becoming. M. Goguel contrasts the first century with the 
second, and is concerned with the problem of the relation between the 
New Testament Church and Faith and'l’ancien catholicisme of the end 
of the second century. It is possible to distinguish the movement of 
thought in the first-century from that of the second. In the first, there 
is a creative movement, which results in the formation of Johannine 
Christianity in Asia and of the précétholicisme of Clement of Rome. 
In the second, East and West influericed each other, and the Church 
organized itself for defence against hetesy : hence the growiag authority 
of bishops and of the rule of faith, and eventually the emergence of 
the canon of the New Testament. 

M. Heéring’s commentary contains a short introduction (of only six 
pages), an excellent French translation of the epistle, and notes on the 
text, textual, philological, and exegetical. It is a very useful book, full 
of information and destitute of padding. It must be sufficient to 
indicate here M. Héring’s treatment of some points of interest. From 
the introduction we take the discussion of the unity of the epistle. 
Several indications suggest that 1 Cor. is a composition of more than 
one document. (a) There is a contradiction between 4, where the 
apostle announces his speedy arrival, and 16, where he explains his 
expected delay. (b) Different attitudes to pagan sacrifices are expressed 
in 10°? and 10°-11'. (c) The question of apostleship is settled in 1-4, 
then taken up again in 9. There is no connexion between 8 and 9. 
With these points in mind M. Héring distinguishes two letters, A: 
1-8, 10%—11', 16°* '*"; B: 9, 10°, 11-15, 165~ ***4 (13 had pro- 
bably a separate origin). A was written after Paul had heard from hot 
Chloes of the danger of schism in the community, and received, from 
the same persons or from Sosthenes, a letter containing questions on 
marriage and sacrificial food. B was written later, when Paul had 
heard, doubtless from Stephanas, of more serious disorders. This 
analysis recalls others, notably that of J. Weiss; but not all readers 
will find the difficulties raised by the epistle as it stands sufficient to 
warrant the rearrangement. In 15%, the well-known passage about 
baptism hyper tén nekrén, M. Héring finds no difficulty in supposing 
that Paul was speaking of a practice of baptism by substitution such 
as continued for some time among the Marcionites, Montanists, and 
Cerinthians. It need cause no surprise that Paul makes no protest 
against such a rite; it may well have been practised only on behalf of 
those who had already had faith and therefore been qualified to receive 
baptism themselves. But there is difficulty in the future verb ( porésousin) 
with which Paul introduces the matter. M. Héring is inclined to 
suggest (but insists that his conjecture is no more than a tentative 
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suggestion) that it is a corruption of pisteuousin. It may be doubted 
whether the conjecture is necessary. Poieé can mean bring about, cause, 
procure (see Liddell and Scott, 1428a), and a fair idiomatic translation 
would be, What good will they do who are baptized . . . ? But it would 
be wrong to end this notice with disagreement on a minor point; 
M. Heéring’s is an excellent and very useful book. 

Many readers will be grateful for Dr. A. F. J. Klijn’s Survey of the 
Researches into the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts (Kemink en 
Zoon N.V., Utrecht, 1949; pp. xxviii+ 171). Few at least will peruse 
even the ‘ List of books and articles referred to in this work’ (which 
contains 377 items) without adding to their knowledge of the immense 
subject which Dr. Klijn undertakes to discuss; and few will read his 
discussion of the material without profit. In five chapters the history 
of the problem is presented: From Beza to Westcott and Hort; From 
Westcott and Hort to Burkitt’s Evangelion da-Mepharreshe ; Hermann 
von Soden; Vogels, Harnack, Pott, Hoskier, and Clark; The Last 
Twenty-Five Years. There follows a chapter of Conclusions. 

It is impossible here to follow Dr. Klijn through the whole of his 
long pilgrimage, but a brief summary of his conclusions may be given. 
The different approaches to the problem of the Western Text are 
divided into three groups. We have first ‘Criticism of Special Readings’. 
Readings may be tested on their linguistic peculiarity or on their 
dogmatic tendency or.on both of these; unfortunately neither method, 
nor both together, can yield certain results in the absence of any firm 
standard of judgement. A reading cannot be dismissed as wrong 
merely because it is bad Greek, containing perhaps a Latinism or a 
Syriacism, or because it seems favourable to a heretica! point of view; 
it may be right, and the alternative readings may be attempts to mend 
the Greek or to exclude heresy. A third criterion seems more promis- 
ing: ‘we may state that harmonizations are always secondary ’ (p. 164). 
But this observation is in fact useless in textual history, since harmoni- 
zations began as soon as the gospels appeared. Great caution is thus 
seen to be necessary in the criticism of readings ; and from the vantage- 
point of this conclusion Dr. Klijn reviews (on the basis of his fuller 
earlier accounts) the work of J. R. Harris, Chase, Resch, von Soden, 
Hoskier, Plooy, Baumstark, Peters, Lake-Blake-New (on the Caesarean 
Text), Wensinck, Couchoud, and Black, so far as they employ linguistic 
methods. Plooy’s work receives qualified approval, and Black’s cautious 
use of evidence is commended. The work of Harnack, Pott, and Plooy 
on tendentious (especially Marcionite) readings, and finally Vogels’s 
Diatessaron studies, in which the question of harmonization is raised, 
are considered. 
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Next we come to ‘Criticism of the Text’. Here the critic is investi- 
gating textual history rather than hoping to establish at once the 
original text. He may establish the existence and text of an archetype 
(as in fam 1, fam 13), or he may reconstruct a type of text (e.g. the 
Caesarean, or African Old Latin), using the evidence of Fathers and 
Versions. These processes are highly important, but it is necessary to 
recognize their limitations. We are able to make here and there in- 
structive cross-sections of the New Testament text, but we never find 
anything but mixed texts. ‘We never can speak of a “‘bad text” or a 
“good text’’ in general, only a text with “‘many good readings” or 
“few good readings”’ (p. 168). It is wise not to attempt too much. 
Thus Burkitt did excellent work on the history of the Syriac Versions, 
and notable studies of the types of text used by several Fathers have 
appeared. Von Soden, on the other hand, marred his work by the 
arbitrary selection of types, and the Caesarean text has not always 
been wisely treated. Finally Dr. Klijn notes that Sanders and Lietz- 
mann ‘deal with the text of Egypt in the only way that is entirely 
wrong, viz. on the assumption that the oldest is the best’ (p. 170). 

Thirdly, in the ‘Critique Rationnelle’ we have an attempt to decide 
between the various types (Western, Caesarean, &c.) on internal 
grounds, and to determine whether it is possible to explain one as a 
recension of another. The method was practised by Lagrange; also 
(in Acts) by Blass, Ropes, and Clark. The method as a whole, however, 
is called in question by the preceding discussion, and it is clear that 
the New Testament text must be considered reading by reading. It 
will not do, for example, simply to enthrone the Western Text in place 
of that of B &. Yet if readings are to be adequately discussed we must 
know the history of the text, and we must therefore continue to 
practise the criticism of texts. 

Few will doubt that Dr. Klijn is right in his conclusion. It cannot 
be said that he has written the history of the text, but he has made a 
considerable contribution to the immense task of clearing the ground 
so that the history may be written; and this is no small service to New 
Testament studies. It is most unfortunate that his book is badly pro- 
duced. It abounds in misprints; the English is sometimes obscure and 
occasionally quite incorrect. It is true that every allowance should be 
made to a scholar writing in a language not his own, but in his (Dutch) 
preface Dr. Klijn acknowledges the assistance of English friends in cor- 
recting the language and the proofs. It isa pity these tasks were not better 
done. There are several errors, some typographical, in the use of Syriac. 

Dr. H. Sahlin’s Studien zum dritten Kapitel des Lukasevangeliums 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1949:2; A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhan- * 
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deln, Uppsala, and Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1949; pp. 148, 6 kr) is 
an immediate continuation of his Der Messias und das Gottesvolk— 
Studien zur protolukanischen Theologie, the thesis of which he now works 
out in great detail for Luke 3. The Proto-Lucan text of this chapter is 
first set out; it consists of verses 1-4, 7-17, 21-34, with a few textual 
variations—for example, verse 23 reads, Jesus was thirty years old, and 
he was the son of Joseph, the son of Eli. The reconstructed text next 
receives a commentary of 87 pages ; there follow chapters on the mean- 
ing of the baptism of Jesus according to Proto-Luke, and on the 
baptism of John, proselyte baptism and Christian baptism; two ex- 
cursuses, and an addendum in defence of Dr. Sahlin’s Proto-Luke 
theory. This is not the place to discuss that theory in general, nor is 
it possible here to examine in detail the commentary, which contains 
much interesting material and will probably be useful to writers on 
the third gospel whether they share Dr. Sahlin’s views about its con- 
struction or not. Dr. Sahlin’s treatment of the baptism of Jesus may, 
however, be briefly indicated as an example at once of his learning 
and ingenuity, and of the unsatisfactory kind of argument which is 
unfortunately to be found in the book. Since the baptism of Jesus was 
His messianic inauguration and investiture it is necessary to ask in what 
terms the Messiah was thought of. The question is answered thus: 
(a) The Messiah was thought of as prophet, priest, and king; (5) as 
Son of God, Son of.man, and son of David; (c) as bearer of Memra, 
Shekina,and Yekara;(d)there must also be borne in mind the Rabbinic 
saying, By three things is the world sustained: by the Law, by the 
Temple-service, and by deeds of loving-kindness. We are next shown, 
with some probability, that all these twelve persons, things, qualities, 
or titles appear in early Judaism, and with a good deal less probability 
that they all appear in Christological passages in the gospels. Further, 
we learn that most of them are found, in varying degrees of clarity, 
in the baptism narrative. Few readers will believe this, or be impressed 
when it is argued that since in Jewish usage the dove represents Israel, 
the descent of the dove upon Jesus must signify that the symbol of 
Israel takes up its dwelling in Jesus, that Jesus is consequently changed 
into an embodiment of Israel (zum verkérperten Israel). But this, in 
other words, proves that Jesus is consecrated to be the Son of man, 
the representative of the ‘ people of the saints of the Most High’ (p. 103). 
Again it is unlikely that many will wish to rewrite AYDV as MVD and 
then point the new spelling as 7y"DY, even though the result might be 
rendered ws wepiorepd! Not all Dr. Sahlin’s arguments are of this 
kind; but even two such as those which have been quoted would 
diminish confidence in his work. C. K. BARRETT 
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